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THE PALLADIUM. 


AUGUST, 1850. 


AGRICULTURE AND FREE TRADE. 


We presume that the great proportion of our readers are satisfied with the 
general soundness of that axiom of political economy, which states it to 
be for the individual interest of all, to buy in the cheapest market and to 
sell in the dearest. Some, however, may have doubts regarding the suc-- 
cessful application of this principle to the agricultural productions of 
the kingdom. Were we to judge solely from the outcry that has been 
raised, by a portion of the agricultural body, against the liberty lately 
bestowed as a favour, but received as an inalienable right by manu- 
facturers, who export the produce of their labour and skill, to obtain 
in exchange for it (if it so please them) the bullocks of Holstein, 
the flour of France, the wheat of Poland, or the Indian corn from the 
vale of the Missisippi, we might naturally, if not rationally, suppose 
that there really was something in the business of growing corn, and in 
the manufacture of beef and mutton in the rich, fertile, and temperate 
realms of Queen Victoria, which annihilates that beneficial influence which 
free trade, or unrestricted competition, has been found to exercise on all 
other professions. We certainly anticipate that this country will now 
receive larger and more regular supplies of foreign corn than it has 
hitherto done, and that the evils attendant on a scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life will be materially diminished, though it is too much to ex- 
pect that they will ever here or elsewhere be wholly abolished. From 
our known readiness to receive the surplus produce of the world, we 
may reasonably calculate on prices being more steadily moderate than 
we have had any experience of since the beginning of the century ; 
at the same time we are unable to learn from what countries or country 
we are to obtain those overwhelming supplies that are to drive our own 
agriculturists from the field. 

When we contrast with their opposites in other nations, the amount of 
capital and scientific skill possessed by our practical farmers—the ho- 
nesty, activity, and intelligence of our farm-labourers—the genial and 
temperate climate of Britain, which permits the labours of the field to 
proceed almost unceasingly every day in the year—we must speedily 
become sensible of our natural superiority. If industry, intelligence, 
capital, and climate are worth anything, the prime cost of agricultural 
produce in Britain must be less than in any country in Europe, or even 
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in America. It is true that the English farmers have lately coined 
the word “ unrented” as applicable to the foreigner, while here “ rent ” 
swallows up a large proportion of the produce of our farms. But, in 
reality, this item does not enter into the cost of production at all. Its 
amount may indicate at times the prosperity of a country, but that it 
does not do so always, a melancholy instance may be found in the past 
and present state of Ireland. The welfare of the kingdom demands that 
rent shall depend on prices, not prices on rent. The main attempt to 
render it otherwise has hitherto been, and will continue to be, produc- 
tive of misery to both producers and consumers. A glance at the his- 
tory of this country for the last thirty-five years is sufficient to show 
this. All who have ears to hear must be aware that the cry of “agri- 
cultural distress” has not been heard now for the first time. Constant 
warfare amongst the nations of Europe, joined to the lavish expenditure 
of the British government from the closing years of the last century un- 
til 1815, had the effect of completely nullifying the moderate corn-bill 
of that period, so much so that the importation of grain was not only 
permitted, but actually encouraged. However, at the return of peace 
and the resumption of cash payments, which had been suspended by 
legislative authority, the nominal value of almost every commodity was 
reduced one half. This quickened the wits of the landlord class, either 
from self-interest or a mistaken policy, to try to realise war prices for 
the articles they themselves trafficked in, viz., the food of the people; 
and, having undisputed possession of the reins of government, they found 
it easier and pleasanter to do this, than to reduce their establishments, 
and to come to an adjustment of rents with their tenantry. Accord- 
ingly, the importation of foreign corn was prohibited until wheat reached 
the price of 80s. per quarter; and it should ever be remembered, that 
when this deed was accomplished, the Houses of Parliament were sur- 
rounded by soldiery to protect the members from the threatened violence 
of a London mob. Experienced farmers had solemnly declared before a 
Parliamentary Committee, that wheat could not be raised in Britain un- 
der 82s. 6d. per quarter. But, in place of this measure, which secured 
the home market to the British agriculturists, having the desired effect of 
maintaining this price, and of rendering them prosperous, there has not 
been a single year in which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
the crops have been of average abundance, without the wail of “agricul- 
tural ruin” being heard throughout the land. Indeed, there has only 
been a temporary lull, when gaunt famine stalked abroad, and threaten- 
ings of rebellion were whispered in manufacturing towns. It is curious and 
instructive to note that the loudness of the complaints has been in exact 
proportion to the existing amount of protection, and, in fact, the greater 
also the suffering actually experienced ; for rents were promised, and en- 
gagements entered into, on the faith of a law which has ever proved a 
delusion and a snare. Those farmers who were in business in 1821-22, 
under all the advantages that could be derived from actual prohibition, 
cannot have forgotten the numbers of their class that were then swept 
away, or the thousands that each succeeding year has rendered unable to 
continue the struggle longer than necessary to enable landlords to find 
more suitable persons, which, from the law of distraint, they can gene- 
rally do without loss to themselves. Parliament continued ever chary 
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of recommending a reduction of rent to remedy the sufferings of their 
“ pet” interest ; but the conviction was ultimately forced on them, that 
it was absolutely necessary, for the sake of all parties, to remove a por- 
tion of the coveted protection. Consequently, in 1828, the price at 
which wheat was to be kept by act of Parliament fell from 80s. to 60s. 
per quarter: Then, as now, interested politicians and speculative men 
short of capital, loudly complained of confiscation, and asked how it was 
possible to continue cultivation, much less to pay rents, under such al- 
tered circumstances. Notwithstanding, on trial, matters were found by 
the agriculturists to go on, certainly not worse, to say the least of it, than 
before; and, strange to say, there was almost directly a perceptible im- 
provement, in agricultural science and practice, which has continued to 
grow and spread with a constant and increasing velocity. In 1842, Sir 
Robert Peel modified the sliding-scale, and fixed 56s. per quarter, in place 
of 60s., as the parliamentary remunerating price for wheat. He car- 
ried, at the same time, his cattle and provision tariff, which by many 
was reckoned a heavy blow and sore discouragement. The panic it oc- 
casioned created a temporary but needless reduction in the value of live 
stock, and which would not have taken place, had the measure been put 
into operation without the knowledge of the parties who thus injured 
themselves. Finally, in 1846, the bill for the total abolition of protec- 
tion passed both Houses of Parliament; and since February, 1849, Bri- 
tish artizans have had their bread at the world’s market price; but as yet 
we are unable to discern any signs of an ebbing vitality in the agricul- 
tural body. Notwithstanding the groans of some, whose rents may re- 
quire an adjustment to the new state of things, we fancy we can discern 
in the dim future, a more settled serenity than the British farmer has 
hitherto enjoyed ; the cloud has been removed that distracted his atten- 
tion from his legitimate business, and no longer forms a disturbing ele- 
ment in his calculations. In some purely arable districts, such as East 
Lothian, rents have long been made payable according to the price of 
grain, in order to remedy the violent fluctuations occasioned by fiscal 
interference ; and there many most extensive farmers do not hesitate to 
confess, that crop 1849 has left them as handsome a profit as ever before 
fell to their lot. 

It is quite true that the high and unprecedented prices for agricultu- 
ral produce during the last European war, stimulated production to a 
great extent over the whole kingdom, and more particularly in Scotland, 
where, from the absence of tithes, and from the system of granting leases, 
the industrious cultivator was allowed, at least for a time, to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour. Still farmers, as a body, reaped in the end but 
little advantage from this. Having faith in the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, as being capable of continuing an exceptional state of matters, 
they freely entered into new engagements, and applied their surplus 
capital to enhance the value of the property of another, so that, when 
prices again fell, they were rarely relieved from the obligations they had 
undertaken, until their capital was well nigh exhausted. But, after all, 
it is en undoubted fact, that agriculture made greater advances as a 
science, during the twenty years immediately succeeding the year 1815, 
than it had done the twenty years preceding. More than that, the in- 
crease of skill, and the value of the practical improvements known and 
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applied, to augment the quantity and cheapen the cost of agricultural 
produce, have been greater during the last fifteen years, than all that were 
in operation in the previous hundred and fifty. We may shortly enume- 
rate some of these, beginning with thorough draining by means of tiles or 
pipes, first introduced to public notice by the late lamented James Smith 
of Deanston. This of itself has achieved a complete revolution in the 
mode of farming in whole districts, rendering them more easily and 
effectively wrought, Everywhere it has added greatly to the average 
produce of the grain crops, and mightily extended the breadth of land 
suitable for green crops, either for the food of man or the fattening of ani- 
mals. As if it had been on purpose to accomplish this, we had the almost 
simultaneous introduction of guano, in company with a host of artificial 
fertilisers, distinguished for their mixture of phosphates, or of salts, but 
all more or less adapted to the growth of root plants. These, again, 
afford food for live stock, which yield the farmer a return for beef and 
mutton, and leave him also in possession of a manure heap of the richest 
quality, still further to fertilise his soil, and to cheapen the production 
of cereals. The value of linseed-cake for feeding stock, and thereafter 
for manure, has been longer known, though its use has only become gene- 
ral within the last few years. The method of applying grain economi- 
cally to the feeding of stock, by a mixture of bruised linseed, cannot yet 
be said to be generally known and appreciated; while the feeding of 
cattle in boxes, and protecting the manure from wind and rain until fit 
for use, so that its most valuable properties may not be prodigally 
wasted or destroyed, has only begun to excite attention. We need not 
refer to the valuable instruments of husbandry now to be seen on every 
well-managed farm, in the shape of drills, sowing machines, horse hoes, 
or clod crushers; but we may remark, that the application of steam to 
the threshing and dressing of corn for the market, and, we may add, the 
bruising of oats for the horses, will, upon farms the average size of those 
in the Lothians, effect a saving of horse-labour in these times by no 
means to be despised. As contrasted with the flail, steam power enables 
the farmer to pay fully 5s. an acre of additional rent. When we join to 
this the benefits derived from that net-work of railroads which now inter- 
sects the kingdom, and affords both extraordinary facilities for personal 
locomotion, and a cheap and rapid carriage for corn and cattle to mar- 
ket, as it were annihilating space betwixt the distant hamlet and the 
wealthy and populous city, where the produce of the farm is ever in de- 
mand, surely we may laugh at the idea of the backwoodsman of America, 
with his primitive culture, being able to undersell the British farmer 
in his own market. If we compare the market value of land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, with soil of a similar quality twenty miles 
distant, we will then be able to form some idea of the worth of locality. 
We contend, that though a difference, even in this island, will still con- 
tinue, it has been and is being materially reduced. It is well known 
that the whole of the potatoes grown in East Lothian for the last two 
years have been sent to Glasgow and Manchester; and that in that 
county this season, the breadth of ground under that root has been 
quadrupled, in expectation of a market for them in these cities, which is 
illustrative of the fact of new markets and modes of culture being ra- 
pidly developed. It has been stated by the 7%mes’ Commissioners—and 
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remainsgo far as we know, uncontradicted—that Mr Hudson of Castle- 
acre, in Norfolk, had found, by careful experiment, that the difference 
in the value of the sheep and cattle, sent by him annually to Smithfield 
market, was £200, from their having been conveyed by rail, in place of 
travelling on their feet—that is, they diminished in value that sum, by 
losing weight on the road walking to market, which they always did 
previously to the opening of the Eastern Counties line. If the saving 
on one man’s stock amounts to this sum, what must the whole kingdom 
gain by the additional quantity of beef and mutton brought to market. 
It at least affords some compensation to consumers for the diminished 
surface the formation of railways has left for the production of corn 
crops. It would seem, however, that the land-owners, who have already 
derived the principal advantage from them, in having generally received 
two or three prices for their land, will to the end continue the great 
gainers, from the enhanced value it permanently gives to the whole of 
their estates. The enterprising shareholder gets nothing; the quiescent 
landlord has a fair and legitimate reason for raising his rents, and, 
besides, can make his annual journey from Scotland to London, with his 
wife, family, and servants, more comfortably and in one-fourth the time 
it took to post it, and at fully £100 of less expense. 

We have no intention of endeavouring to comfort the agriculturist by 
proving that the prices of this year are exceptional, or of entering into 
any speculation as to what point they may ultimately tend to under free 
trade. We and they know, that, under the most rigorous protection, 
farming, as a pursuit, has, on the whole, been anything but profitable, 
which is easily explained by the constantly falling prices and the fre- 
quent ruinous depressions of the value of farm products, in proportion 
to the rent stipulated to be paid. On the other hand, we confidently 
anticipate that, under the new order of things of unrestricted competi- 
tion, the British farmer will obtain a gradual and sure inerease of price, 
and that ultimately, from an augmented and wealthy population, he will 
have, under free trade, what he never had under protection, a large crop 
and a comparatively high price at the same time. We may, however, ask 
those who are doubtful of this, and who can see nothing but ruin to our 
home agriculture in the great “ free trade experiment,” to compare the 
state of Great Britain with that of France or Belgium, and to examine 
into the actual position and agriculture of those countries from whence 
we expect the largest supplies. From the two countries we have named, 
we have received fully one-third of all the wheat imported during the 
last twelve months, notwithstanding that, like ourselves, though to a 
much less extent, they have heretofore been unable to supply their own 
wants. Ifthe outcry has been loud in Britain, it has been even louder 
in France, where they still retain a corn law. The average price of 
wheat in France, for ten years previous to 1848 (the date of their last 
revolution) was 51s. 2d. per quarter. In 1847 it was 69s. 7d., though, 
in November, 1849, with not one imported quarter, it was down to 33s.7d.; 
while in Great Britain, at the same date, it was 40s. 8d., being a diffe- 
rence of fully 7s. per quarter in favour of the English market, in spite of 
all our large importations. This shows the advantage the British farmer 
has by living in a regularly importing country, in place of an exporting 
one, This difference will be found practically to be rather over than 
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under 7s. per quarter; besides many other kinds of a pro- 
duce, not so easily conveyed as wheat, must fetch relatively a much 
higher price in a country requiring, or capable of taking off, such large 
importations as we lately experienced in the face of an abundant home 
harvest. But we have never seen it seriously maintained, that the farmers 
here had anything to fear from either France or Belgium, in seasons with 
them of only ordinary plenty, and of common security for life, property, 
and the rewards of industry. 

Alarmists tell us that it is from the shores of America, and from the 
countries around the Baltic Sea, that that deluge of bread-stuffs is to 
come which is to ruin the country. We will, however, put into the 
witness-box two competent persons, who, from their character and agri- 
cultural experience, are well qualified to give evidence as to what they 
have seen—the one in America, the other in Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden—and both, we think, witnesses unexceptionable to the agri- 
cultural body. In regard to America—as we intend to content our- 
selves at present with relying on the testimony of the well-known Mr 
Johnston, the talented professor of agricultural chemistry—we will not 
insist on the striking fact that wheat at this moment is higher in New 
Orleans and New York than it is in Liverpool. But can we expect, 
so long as American agricultural labourers get a dollar a day, that there 
is much chance of continuous large supplies of grain, being sent here 
from that continent, at a figure so as to undersell the home growers! 
This difference in the price of labour comes to more than the average 
rent of land in this kingdom, high though some people think it is. In a 
speech of Professor Johnston’s, which he delivered at a late dinner of 
the East of Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, he gave an account of his re- 
cent tour through the United States. In no instance does he state the 
crops raised there as large, while in many places ten and twelve bushels 
an acre were an average produce. “In New Brunswick, New England, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New York, the growth of 
wheat has almost ceased, and it is now gradually receding further and 
further westward.” He describes the general condition of agriculture 
as very backward, and similar to what “Scotland was eighty or ninety 
years ago.” And, in conclusion, he does “ not think that the United 
States need be any bugbear to them,” the farmers of Britain. But the 
Professor is not altogether free from alarm, as “ he is of opinion that the 
great source of competition the agriculturists here would have to contend 
with, was the Baltic and the countries on the Black Sea.” It is evident 
Mr Johnston had only been in America, and we believe he spoke of the 
other countries from hearsay. In August, 1842, immediately after the 
passing of Sir Robert Peel’s modification of the sliding scale and new 
tariff for live stock, a highly respectable farmer in Norfolk, Mr T. F. 
Salter of Attleborough, being then of the same opinion that Mr Johnston 
now holds, made an agricultural tour round northern Europe, his 
“ Rough Notes” on which he published in 1846.* Mr Salter informs 
us, in his introduction, that “ when he left eine he did so under the 


* Rough Paes: of a Farmer, amperes an veel Tour dang ‘Resi, Prussia 


Denmark, and Sweden, in August, 1842, By T. F. Sarrer of Attleborough, Norfolk. 
London: J. Ridgway. 
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impressign that Russia and Prussia possessed the power to supply an un- 
limited quantity of corn.” He returned, after a tour of 6000 miles, con- 
vinced that this power has been greatly over-rated, at least for a long 
period to come, and that the inhabitants neither possess the skill, the 
knowledge, nor the means of injuring the British farmer in their present 
state. He describes the Russian plough as an implement worth, in the 
British market, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; the harrow as a number of slabs 
of the fir-tree, with the spurs or branches left on, about fifteen inches 
long, the slabs fastened to crossbars at the end with a withe—their value 
not above ls. 6d. to 2s.; and the waggon as adapted for a donkey on a 
common road—value from 50s. to £5—but to this two or three horses 
or oxen are attached abreast. He also states that “the land is chiefly 
cultivated by women, children, or old men”—that it is not an unusual 
sight to see one hundred women at plough, within a very short distance 
of each other, without hat, cap, shoes, or stockings—their only covering 
being a loose kind of blue smock frock, with a string to draw it round 
the waist and above the breast. 

The able-bodied men in Russia are chiefly engaged as soldiers and as 
servants to their lords, or they work as mechanics in towns. Conse- 
quently the lands look poverty-stricken and neglected, and would re- 
quire an immense outlay to improve them, besides the difficulties in the 
way of climate:—one month of the year being divided into spring and 
autumn, four months into extreme heat of summer, and seven months 
of severe winter, during which the earth is closed against all cultiva- 
tion. From this it may easily be inferred that the crops cannot be 
heavy ; the staple crop, rye, yielding, on an average, “from 24 to 3 
corn, that is to say, from 24 to 3 times the seed sown ;” and as the crop 
he saw was said to be the best they had had for twenty years, “my de- 
cided opinion was that 8 to 12 bushels per acre would top the average 
of many seasons.” Wheat, barley, and oats yielded in the same propor- 
tion. Mr Salter was offered land at Kief, understood to be the richest 
soil in Russia, at 4s. an acre, and as many serfs as he liked “for £7 or 
£8 per annum, boarding themselves. In my opinion that was not so 
wondrous cheap ; I would rather have given an English labourer £21, 
and should have got money by the exchange.” Russians work only 
240 days, the rest being either saints-days or Sundays. The driving to 
market the crops above described may appear no great matter, yet the 
roads are universally so bad, that three horses at least are required to 
draw what one could have done on a common road. When near Riga, 
he writes, “ To give some idea of the badness of the roads, and the difti- 
culty of transit, we had ten horses attached to a diligence with six 
people in it, for nearly 250 miles of the journey, which was nearly all the 
time in deep sand.” 

Fortunately matters are described as much better in Prussia, some of 
the soil being fertile, “ especially along the banks of the Vistula.” The 
farmers in the neighbourhood of the Baltic ports are very intelligent 
men, and much better farmers than their Russian and Polish neighbours ; 
those of the southern districts, however, were said to be suffering from po- 
verty, ignorance, and indolent habits, and living in wretched hovels. Mr 
Salter states that land in the neighbourhood of Dantzic had increased 
in value nearly 100 per cent. within the Jast 12 years ; and he describes 
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minutely the in-comings and out-goings on a well managed property 
within nine miles of that port, consisting of 3125 acres, and where the 
general average of the cottages is good—much better in many cases 
than those of Norfolk, and the cottagers are better off in their living 
than the generality of English labourers. The total value of produce of 
all kinds, including wood sold, . ‘ : £1840 1 0 
Charges against the above, including interest at 4 per cent. 

on the value of the estate, : ‘ F 1330 0 0 
Leaving a balance of i ; R ’ £510 1 0 
for tenants’ profits, for himself and family to live upon, and pay all little 
incidental, market, and other expenses, and interest of floating capital, 
—being a profit of about 3s, 3d. per acre. 

The home farm consisted of 1200 acres, the live stock and implements 
on which were worth £1543, and from a detailed statement regarding 
its management, it appears that after deducting interest at 4 per cent. 
on its value, being the rent, or £445 : 14s., there was still left a balance 
of £191 : 16 : 3d. for the tenant to live on. It is added, that the same 
kind of farm would be worth, to rent in England, £1260. But the 
conclusion he draws from the whole is, “that instead of labour being 
cheaper in Prussia (when paid in produce) it is considerably dearer— 
land, however, being of considerably less value.” 

On visiting Denmark, which was decidedly the best country in his 
route, Mr Salter was surprised to find pasture land letting at from 40s. 
to 50s. per English acre upon ten years’ leases, and that where the 
tenants were allowed to mow, from 60s. to 70s., and in some few in- 
stances, near towns, even 80s. per acre. From the severity of the winter, 
which lasts about six months, all cattle are housed and kept alive upon 
dry food, which occasions a great demand for hay and straw. In the 
neighbourhood of Keil small farms let at from 20s. to 25s. per acre ; 
larger farms, from 18s. to 20s. Holstein is altogether a very fertile 
district, let at high rents, and, for the country, also taxed high, from 
4s., 6s., to 8s. per acre (no rent charge or poor rate), especially from 
Keil to Luttemberg and Prietz Ploen, on the road to Lubec, though the 
soil is very inferior the rest of the way. 

We have never met with any one who professed alarm at the probable 
importations of grain from Sweden, neither does our idea of the country 
improve by Mr Salter’s account of it, so we need not burden our pages 
with his remarks. We have already given the spirit and substance of 
his notes ; and we now confidently ask, has he not effectually dissipated 
the idea of overwhelming importations from the Baltic? Yes, as com- 
pletely as Professor Johnston has laid the bugbear of America ! 

Though we do not for a moment suppose that a single farm or a single 
acre in Great Britain will be thrown permanently out of cultivation, by 
importations at a price that would not remunerate the home-grower ; 
yet, we believe that either a considerable reduction of the money-value 
of land must take place, or the adoption of a generally improved system 
of cultivation, sufficient to counterbalance the fall in price that has lately 
occurred, and may probably continue. The first alternative is by no 
means desirable, on many accounts besides the interest of the owners, 
while it may easily be proved that, in 99 cases out of the 100, the second, 
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if only judiciously gone about, will be discovered to be an amply suffi- 
cient remedy. We had written so far, when there was put into our hands 
a pamphlet directly bearing on the latter point, by Mr Talbot, M.P., for 
Glamorganshire.* In a very clear and business-like manner, Mr Talbot 
details the mode of management formerly followed at Penrin Castle 
farm, which is the common system in the neighbourhood. Then, after 
describing the evils of that system, or the miserable results obtained 
from it, even under protection, he classifies numerous tables, exhibit- 
ing at a glance the numbers and values of the different kinds of stock, 
formerly and now kept on the farm ; also the quantities of grain raised 
each succeeding year under the new mode, progressively increasing. 
Statements are also given of the gross receipts and expenditure on the 
farm for ten years, being the last five years of the old system with the 
first five years of the new, showing the balance under both applicable to 
the payment of rent and tithes, and interest of capital employed. Under 
the old, this balance amounted to £110 per annum, and under the new 
to £428, notwithstanding that in the first two years of it there was a 
positive loss. The whole extent of the farm is 380 imperial acres, of 
which 250 are arable, and 130 permanent pasture rather thickly wooded. 
The capital invested is given at £2514, being at the rate of £6 : 12s. an 
acre. We mention this before coming to the receipts and expenditure 
for crop 1849, which, notwithstanding free trade, leaves a balance for 
rent, tithe, &c., of £680, when it should be recollected that the most the 
farm was ever let for was £240, and which was found too high. But after 
all Mr Talbot is not satisfied, as he then gives a table to show if prices had 
not fallen, or, in other words, if he had still had the power to put his 
hands into the pockets of the operatives of England, he would have had 
£1110 in place of £680. Oh, for shame, Mr Talbot! He grumbles, 
too, that the working stock on his farm has diminished in value, and 
commends this simple fact to the attention of those logicians who main- 
tain that the permanent reduction of prices of agricultural produce is 
not a tenant’s question, “for that a corresponding reduction in rent 
would set ail things straight.” It seems to be in Mr Talbot’s view for 
the interest of tenants not only to pay a rent of £300 in place of £200 
a-year, but also that the greater the sum necessary to stock a farm so 
much the more beneficial for the occupier. However, we must not press 
Mr Talbot too hard, seeing he admits, though most reluctantly, that 
he will be able to continue “to cultivate his farm with wheat at 40s.” 
He dolefully concludes thus—* As a landlord I can never expect to im- 
prove the value of the land, and as an occupier I must be contented to 
conduct a hazardous business with but a trifling chance of profit.” We 
would now only recommend Mr Talbot’s shrewd and intelligent Scotch 
bailiff, who has obtained for him the “ trifling” profits mentioned above, 
to set his active brains once more to work, and try and discover some 
new mode to satisfy his rather insatiable master; for he may consider it 





* Remarks on the advantages of the East Lothian system of farming, as compared 
with the system commonly pursued in the vicinity of Swansea; addressed to the 
members of the Swansea Farmers’ Club, by the President, C. R. M. Tatsor, Esq., 
M.P. London: H. G. Bohn. 1850. 
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certain that a tax for the benefit of the wealthiest class in Britain will 
never again be submitted to by the people of England. 

But it may be said, though this plan of improved cultivation may do 
very well in some backward situations, what is to become of those dis- 
tricts, such as the Lothians of Scotland, where the best of farming is 
already practised? We answer, that there the rent is a very different 
matter from what it is in most of the English counties. Lord Kinnaird’s 
now celebrated farm of Mill Hill, in Forfarshire, is higher rented than 
Mr Talbot’s by 150 per cent., while the average of the parish of Dunbar 
in East Lothian, is fully £4 per imperial acre, or betwixt 500 and 600 per 
cent. higher. Now, if nothing else can be done, we say that here is an ample 
fund capable of supplying all deficiencies. But we utterly deny that 
even in East Lothian the land is generally farmed nearly so well as it 
might be. No one can pass through it even by the North British Rail- 
way, without being struck by the contrast that farm presents to farm, 
often field to field. Did landlords and tenants properly understand their 
relative position and faithfully discharge their relative duties, this would 
not be; but as long as the system exists of feeding a farm at the begin- 
ning of a lease, and scourging it before it comes to a close, matters can 
hardly be better. The land is not for one-third of the period of a 19 or 
21 years lease, attempted to be kept at the highest degree of fertility. 
Every intelligent farmer knows the ¢ it requires, on the great proportion 
of soils, years after years of continued outlay and expenditure before 
they can be brought into the highest and most profitable state of culti- 
vation. The first half of a lease is generally spent in bringing the land 
into this condition, the last half in undoing it. No rules, or regulations, 
or modes of cropping can prevent it. All may be and are kept to the 
letter, but broken in spirit. The capital and skill of the tenant farmer 
must berecognised by lawas amarketablecommodity,separateand distinct 
from the freehold on which it may be expended, before we can look 
for any great change. We confess we have no great hopes of seeing 
this brought about until considerable suffering has been felt by both 
landlords and tenants. Notwithstanding the evidence taken before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, and their report ; the dis- 
cussions in Parliament on Mr Pusey’s landlord and tenant bill, which is 
simply a permissive measure, show too clearly the ignorance that yet 
exists in high places on this all important question. The self-interest 
of parties will by and by find it out. Hitherto deteriorated farms have 
let about as readily as those in better order ; condition has not yet oc- 
cupied that place in the estimate of value, to which the lower price of 
produce is destined to raise it. That it has not done so sooner is mainly 
owing to the strange hallucination entertained so long by many that an 
act of Parliament could render a whole profession prosperous and happy. 

No delusion has been more industriously circulated, than that the ex- 
penses of cultivation in Britain are so enormous, as entirely to preclude 
the idea of the British husbandman successfully competing with those 
in America or in any of the nations of Europe. Nothing can be more 
erroneous: the principal difference betwixt Britain and other countries 
consists in the money-value of land, or the amount of rent that farmers 
are willing to pay for its use. In no other country is grain brought to 
market at less cost than here; always, however, excluding rent. which is 
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simply a matter of bargain between two parties, and with which the 
public have no concern. Now what are the expenses of raising agricul- 
tural produce or carrying through a given rotation on an acre, or any 
other known quantity of land, and what is the value of the average re- 
turns therefrom? Few questions apparently so simple as this have been 
the subject of greater controversy. It is a matter in which it is scarcely 
possible to find two practical men who will give exactly the same re- 
plies. If they enter into details they are sure to differ; yet everybody 
knows an acre to be but a small and well-defined extent of measure, and 
one would think that the general amount of expenses incurred, and the 
average value of the returns obtained, would be easily ascertained and 
calculated. But the truth is, that both expenses and returns vary on 
every farm, and on the same farm are never two years exactly alike. 
Besides, few farmers are disposed to give a bona fide statement from their 
books, as to what these are on the average of years ; for, should a hand- 
some profit be shown, the chances are they would be immediately told 
that their rent was too low; and were a loss exhibited, the reply would 
be, either that they paid too much rent, or that they were bad farmers 
and did not understand their business. Rent is simply the excess of 
the value of the produce of land after deducting all the expenses of cul- 
tivation. No land of itself will produce a crop of wheat, or anything 
beyond a scanty herbage; it must first be properly tilled and manured, 
and have that seed sown of which a crop is wished to be grown. These 
operations it is the duty of the occupier or tenant to perform ; and though 
the result is much influenced by the nature of the soil, its situation, and 
climate, as well as by the season being favourable, yet in any given 
number of years the amount of produce reaped, is mainly dependent on 
the management of the person who directs the proceedings. His skill 
and intelligence are shown by the value of the surplus produce left after 
paying expenses, or the amount of the fund he may have realised avail- 
able for profit or rent. Different individuals take different plans to ob- 
tain this surplus; one is content with a small produce, if obtained at a 
small expense—another calculates that by a large outlay he will have 
still larger crops, and by this means an increased fund for profit or rent. 
Intelligent and enterprising farmers affirm that on the great majority of 
soils the latter is the true plan, or the one most likely to succeed, if judi- 
ciously gone about. The principal objection to it is, that it requires 
years after years of patient outlay before the returns become sufficiently 
remunerative, when the lease may be drawing to a close, and few choose 
to have their farms in high condition then, from the great probability 
of their being called on to pay rent on their own capital and skill. But 
whether this is correct or not, the different items which enter into, and 
form the bulk of the account of farming expenditure, are themselves 
mainly dependent on the price of farm produce. The statements of the 
Scotch farmers, who gave their evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons on agricultural distress in 1836, clearly show this. 
It does not signify which of them is taken; but we will begin with that 
of Mr Howden, Lawhead, East Lothian, a gentleman well known and 
much respected. He gave in a note of the gross produce, and also of the 


rent and expenses of his farms of Lawhead and Traprain for the three 
years 1832-33-34. 
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The rent and expenses amounted to : £8,854 6 10 
The rent alone was ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,373 1 8 


Which leaves for expenses of cultivation ‘ : £5,481 5 7 


This sum may again be divided under two heads, one payable in 
money and the other depending on the price of grain. The following 


items appear to be made up of produce raised and consumed on the 
farm, viz. :— 


Seed Wheat for 423 acres at £1 4 . : . £511 
Barley for 27 01 ° . 19 
Oats for 300 01 : ‘ 150 
Beans for 150 01: : : 103 
Potatoes for 15 2 0 ° 30 
Turnips for 225 Z. 6 2 8 Ps 3 25 

Grain payable to hinds, and consumed by horses. - 1995 

v4 ” to farm overseer : ; 75 
” to shepherd, cattle-keepers, ued Sibcuetens : 875 

Expense of keep of riding horse ; : . - 60 

Food for reapers in harvest 

Food for dairy-maid and boy 
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£3550 6 7 
Which leaves for tradesmen, harvest expenses, women workers, 
taxes, and all other expenses payable in money - 193019 0 


Constituting the total of Mr Howden’s expenses £5481 5 7 


The value of the gross produce Mr Howden states to be £9608 :5:114d., 
and we see from the above, that all the payments really made in cash to 
obtain this large sum only come to £1930 : 19s., or about 20 per cent. 
of the whole. In the account of produce, the turnips, potatoes, and 
grass are put down at £2340. Part of this would go to maintain the 
horses, but the greater part would be converted into beef and mutton, 
with the sale of which free trade does not materially interfere, as the im- 
portation of live stock and cured provisions has never yet exceeded 
3 per cent of the consumption of the country, and is, besides, gradually 
falling off. 

In the statement of the income and expenditure, by the late Mr Bell 
of Kidduff, of his farm in Berwickshire, for crop and year 1835, wheat 
is reckoned at 40s. per quarter, oats at 22s. s and barley at 26s.; and the 
total gross produce is given as amounting to £2333 : lds. In the ex- 
penses, lime, bone-dust, and draining are charged at £143 : 7 : 4d.; be- 
sides £40 a-year for keeping up implements, over and on £61 for 
tradesmen’s accounts—the whole expenses amounting to £1143 :13 :1d., 
which, taken from the gross produce, leaves £1190 : 2 : 11d. for rent and 
profit. Three items alone of the expenses amount to £636 :3:9d., 
which are paid in farm produce, viz., seed-corn, corn consumed by horses, 
and wages to yearly servants; so that in this case also the payments in 
cash are comparatively small. 

Mr George Robertson, a farmer, and agent for several estates, residing 
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in Kincardineshire, within six miles of Montrose, gave in a statement of 
the product and expenditure of a strong clay sand farm, containing 
253 imperial acres. The expenditure, including wear and tear of imple- 
ments and stock, tenants’ expenses, going to market, and £200 a-year for 
remuneration and interest of capital, amounts to £710:10:5d., or 
about 56s. per acre. He gives the total income of the farm—charging 
wheat at 45s., beans and barley at 30s., and oats at 22s. per quarter— 
at £1204: 14:1d., which, after deducting expenses and tenant’s profit, 
leaves £494:2: 8d. for rent—being about 39s. per imperial acre, or 
49s. per Scots. Mr Robertson also gives the cost of production where 
no rent is paid, by which he makes out that wheat can be raised for 
28s, 6d. per quarter, beans for 17s. 6d., barley for 18s. 6d., and oats at 
13s. 6d.; hay for 3s. a stone, and potatoes for 4s. a boll. The true way 
to discover the actual cost of a quarter of grain, or any other agricultu- 
ral production, is to ascertain the proportional part it bears to the value 
of the total produce, and then to divide the actual expenses by this pro- 
portional part. On trial, it will be found that, in many cases, the cost 
will be positively less than the sums condescended on by Mr Robertson. 
From this it will be seen, how idle are the fears of those who affect to 
believe that land in this country will go out of cultivation, and how ridicu- 
lous are the calculations made to show, that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
is a loss to the agricultural interest of a sum far beyond the rental of the 
kingdom. Even non-agricultural readers must perceive that it is only 
on a small portion of surplus produce that prices have any effect 
whatever. 

Anxious as we are for the prosperity of agriculture, and the well- 
being of all connected with it, we cannot conclude without protesting 
against the extraordinary step taken by the government, of lending to 
proprietors millions of money for the drainage of their land, and that at a 
period when private capitalists have the greatest difficulty in finding safe 
investments. It certainly does not form part of the duties of the state 
to supply money for private undertakings, whether for the manufacture 
of corn or of cotton. The one class of manufacturers are surely as well 
entitled to favours as the other. There is no want of wealthy tenants, 
ready to execute properly every description of improvement, provided 
they obtain leases of suitable duration, and be guaranteed the value of 
their improvements at their close, in so far as they enhance the value of 
the farms. And yet, at least in Scotland, calculating proprietors obtain 
the money of the state to drain their lands. The tenants pay 64 per 
cent. as interest for twenty-two years, and at the end of that time the 
proprietors find their estates increased in value, without their having 
contributed to it one farthing. This is unfair to the tenantry, and to 
every other class in the community. Let the British farmer have a fair 
field; let him be encouraged to lay out capital by some guarantee that 
others shall not come in and reap the benefit of it ; and let him bring to 
his assistance all the aids which skill, and science, and contented perse- 
verance supply, and then, we venture to predict, the condition of 


Agriculture under Free Trade will be ultimately better than under 
Protection. 
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IN MEMORIAM.* 


THERE is now left of the greatest poet of modern times nothing that is 
mortal. No English bard has ever been so deeply and widely beloved 
in his life, and so profoundly regretted in his death, as Wordsworth. 
Thousands have felt his loss as they would that of a near friend, or a 
dear relative : and these thousands are made up from the best hearts 
and most cultivated minds in the empire. Bad and ignorant people 
have paid to him their tribute of honour in the only way they could; 
that is, by indifference, ridicule, and hatred. These dogs have had their 
day ; and now the fame of Wordsworth shines lustrous, serene, and per- 
manent—and as little liable to obscuration, by the doubts and mocks of 
the few infidels who have yet to discover that their heresy is obsolete, as 
is the glory of the moon endangered by the yelping of curs, that are 
said to become insane when they look upon her beauty. 

For a few days, we were without a poet whose right to the throne and 
sceptre of the dead king had been fully and publicly asserted and allowed. 
This brief interregnum has been closed by the appearance of a volume 
of verse, as remarkable for its excellence as for its peculiarities. Very 
general report attributes this production to a poet who, in the absence 
of this new claim, must still have occupied a position made solitary by its 
eminence. Assuming, upon what we take to be unquestionable internal 
evidences, the accuracy of that report, we shall speak of this volume as 
the matured work of a mature writer; and we desire that our praise of 
it (for we have little else than praise of it to utter), may be understood 
to be without the least allowance for defect of time or practice in the 
poet. 

“In Memoriam” consists of a series of elegies upon the death of a 
friend; they are all more or less related to each other; they are all 
written in one and the same measure, and this displays the excellent 
and most rarely united qualities of complete novelty, simplicity, and 
adaptation to the subject. The theme and its mode of treatment pre- 
sent unusual difficulties to the writer, who is called upon to give an 
account of, and to judge concerning them. The critic of a really new 
poem is always in a hazardous and often in a false position. He can 
scarcely fail to form his judgment upon principles which have been de- 
duced from foregone developments of art ; indeed, unless he be an artist 
himself, it is impossible that he should do otherwise: and yet the subject 
of his judgment, if it is what it pretends to be, must include either un- 
precedented artistical principles, or pre-existent principles acted upon 
in a manner so unprecedented as to conceal the fact of their pre-exist- 
ence. Deep and loving study, renewed from time to time, with long in- 
tervening periods of repose for intellectual digestion and assimilation, 
are necessary, as it seems to us, in order to qualify even the most just 
and tender apprehension for delivering anything like a safe judgment 
upon a true poem: nor is our sense of the difficulty of speaking rightly 
concerning a work like that which is before us at all diminished by the 
perusal of the dashing criticisms of certain of our contemporaries, who 
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manage to cut the leaves, read the book, write their judgment, and cor- 
rect the proof of it, in surprisingly rapid, and perhaps nearly equal 
periods of time. The process whereby the results of the labour of, maybe, 
half the life of a great man are thus summed up and disposed of in the 
course of half an evening, by sometimes a very little man, reminds us 
too forcibly of that, by which (as it is averred) one ass may deny more 
in one hour than can be proved by a hundred doctors in a hundred years. 

We say that it is always an onerous task to arrive at a true judgment 
of a true work of art; it is so, when the form of the work is an accepted 
and established matter, as in the case of a tragedy, an epic, or an ode; 
but, in the present case, we are aware of but two works which offer any 
sort of precedent of form: these are, the sonnets of Petrarch upon 
Laura, and the (so called) sonnets of Shakspere. Yet, even to these the 
resemblance of “In Memoriam” is so slight that we are not tempted to 
elabcrate a parallel. Persuaded as we are that time will place the poem 
before us side by side with those famous monuments of personal attach- 
ment, we feel that our safest course is to avoid detailed comment, and 
to make the new and crowning work of our first poet, as far as possible, 
explain itself. 

The two following elegies, although not among the earliest in the 
volume, supply its preface and apology : 


I sing to him that rests below, And unto one her note is gay, 
And since the grasses round me wave, For now her little ones have ranged ; 
I take the grasses of the grave, And unto one her note is changed, 

And make them pipes whereon to blow. —_ Because her brood is stol’n away. 

The traveller hears me now and then, 

And sometimes harshly will he speak— 
‘This fellow would make weakness weak, 
And melt the waxen hearts of men !’ 
Another answers, ‘ Let him be; If these brief lays, of sorrow born, 
He loves to make parade of pain, Were taken to be such as closed 
That with his piping he may gain Grave doubtsand answershere proposed, 

The praise that comes to constancy.’ Then these were such as men might scorn. 

A third is wroth—‘ Is this an hour Her care is not to part and prove ; 

For private sorrow’s barren song, She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
When more and raore the people throng What slender shade of doubt may flit, 

The chairs and thrones of civil power?— And makes it vassal unto love: 

A time to sicken and to swoon, And hence, indeed, she sports with words ; 
When science reaches forth her arms But better serves a wholesome law, 
To feel from world to world, and charms And holds it sin and shame to draw 

Her secret from the latest moon ?’ The deepest measure from the chords : 

Behold! ye speak an idle thing : Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 

Ye never knew the sacred duss ; But rather loosens from the lip 
I do but sing because I must, Short swallow-flights of song that dip 
And pipe but as the linnets sing: Their wings in tears, and skim away. 


Our next quotation contains an assertion of the tenderness of the 
attachment and grief whereby these poems have been inspired, in words 
of a loveliness which has been rarely equalled. Let the tears and swell- 
ing hearts of those who read and feel such verses as these interpret our 
silence concerning their merits : 


He pass’d—a soul of nobler tone: He mixing with his proper sphere, 


My spirit loved and loves him yet, She finds the baseness of her lot ; 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set Half jealous of she knows not what, 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. And envying all that meet him there. 
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The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark house where she was born. 
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The foolish neighbours come and go, 


And tease her till the day draws by; 
At night she weeps—‘ How vain am I! 


How should he love a thing so low ?” 


The following verses contain the justification of the grief which is 
shadowed forth by the foregoing passage: 


Thy converse drew us with delight, 

The men of rathe and riper years : 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

On thee the loyal-hearted hung, 

The proud was half disarm’d of pride, 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 

To flicker with his treble tongue. 

The stern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 

Was soften’d, and he knew not why; 

While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine; 
And loved them more, that they were 
thine, 

The graceful tact, the Christian art ; 


Not mine the sweetness or the skill, 
But mine the love that will not tire, 
And, born of love, the vague desire 

That spurs an imitative will. 


As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out—to some one of his race : 
So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below— 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 
But there is more than I can see, 
And what I see I leave unsaid, 
Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 


So much for the depth of the grief, the adequacy of its cause, and the 


surpassing loveliness of its expression. But the poet does not content 
himself with recording his loss, and with raising a monument of immortal 
words to the memory of his friend. This loss and this monument soon 
become, as far as regards the reader, wholly secondary to the tearful 
glories which begin to radiate about them, and to illuminate the world 
with heavenly light. Here is a poem, one of many, each of which would 
be enough to preserve the name of the writer alive for ever. It ex- 
presses one of the earliest stages of the happy and natural change from 
earthly sorrow to spiritual joy: 


With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth, 
A rainy cloud possess’d the earth, 

And sadly fell our Christmas eve. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gamboll’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

We paused: the winds were in the beech ; 
We heard them sweep the winter land; 
And in a cirele, hand in hand, 

Sat silent, looking each at each, 

Then echo-like our voices rang : 

We sung, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year; impetuously we sang. 


We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us. Surely rest is meet. 
‘They rest,’ wesaid, ‘their sleep issweet,’ 
And silence follow’d, and we wept. 
Our voices took a higher range; 
Once more we sang: ‘ They do not die, 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change : 
Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 
Rise, happy morn, rise holy morn, 
Dvaw forth the cheerful day from night! 
O Father! touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when hope was born.’ 


The greater part of the poem is like a clearing sky, half azure and 
half obscured by clouds—some dark, but most of them dashed with frag- 
ments of rainbow. We subjoin examples of various tones of thought 
and feeling: 
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Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. 
Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 


That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


And on these dews that drench the furze, Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 


And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold. 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and less’ning towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main. 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair. 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep, 


To-night the winds began to rise 

And roar from yonder dropping day ; 

The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies. 
The forest crack’d, the waters curl'd, 

The cattle huddled on the lea ; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 
And but for fancies, which aver 

That all thy motions gently pass 

Athwart a plane of molten glass, - 
I scarce could brook the strain and stir 
That makes the barren branches loud ; 

And but for fear it is not so, 

The wild unrest that lives in wo 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 


That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 
And meadow, slowly breathing bare 
The round of space, and rapt below 
Through all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 
And shadowing down the horned 
flood 
Tn ripples, fan my brows, and blow 
The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and 
Death, 
Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 
From belt to belt of crimson seas, 
On leagues of odour streaming far, 
To where, in yonder orient star, 
A hundred spirits whisper ‘ Peace.’ 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 
O tell me where the passions meet, 
Whence radiate: fierce extremes em- 
ploy 
Thy spirits in the dusking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 
And I—my harp would prelude wo— 
I cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


Although the poet’s loss is felt all through the poem, as the theme 


and inspiration, the poetry becomes less and less personal, and the puri- 
fied sorrow illuminates the world, and endows all objects with a preter- 
natural brightness, like that which pervades the air, immediately after 
the clouds have been exhausted by heavy torrents of rain, and the sun 


bursts upon vivid pastures and steaming rocks. The grief, at first sub- 
duing, is at length subdued: and many and beautiful are the passages 
in which sorrow appears under complete curb, without having lost any- 
thing of its tenderness. We are soon taught to feel as well as know the 
truth of the moral which is so exquisitely expressed in the concluding 
stanza of the following section: 


I envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage— 
The linnet born within the cage 
That never knew the summer woods. 
I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes ; 


Nor, what may count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth, 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whate’er befall ; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 
Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Sorrow is gradually shown to be the teacher of a pure, or rather the 
i 
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only pure philosophy. Secular knowledge is humbled before loving 
faith, and although the expression of truth in dogmatic forms is care- 
fully (perhaps too carefully) avoided, we are charmed and exalted by 
strains of what seems to us to be the best religious poetry that has ever 
been written in our language—if we except a very few of the lovely and 
too seldom appreciated effusions of George Herbert. Here are some 
“ Rhymes for the Times,” of first-class significance : 


Who loves not knowledge? Who shall Of demons? fiery-hot to burst 
rail All barriers in her onward race 
Against her beauty? May she mix For power. Let her know her place ; 
With men, and prosper! Who shall She is the second, not the first. 


fix 4 A higher hand must make her mild, 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. If all be not in vain ; and guide 


: Her footsteps, moving side by side 
But on her forehead sits a fire: With pervert like + agin child : 
She sets her forward countenance For she is earthly of the mind, 
And leaps into the future chance, ink ‘ehishaney Mamie off Wa.cnied 
Submitting all things to desire. te ee ae 
O friend, who camest to thy goal 
Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— So early, leaving me behind, 
She cannot fight the fear of death. I would the great world grew like thee, 
What is she, cut from love and Who grewest not alone in power 
faith, And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
But some wild Pallas from the brain In reverence and in charity. 


A heartless heresy of these, and, more or less, of all, times, is exqui- 
sitely touched upon, and effectually protested against, in the following 
verses: 


That each, who seems a separate whole, And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all Enjoying each the other’s good ; 
The skirts of self again, should fall, What vaster dream can hit the mood 
Remerging in the general Soul, Of love on earth? He seeks at least 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet : Upon the Jast and sharpest height, 
Eternal form shall still divide Before the spirits fade away, 
The eternal soul from all beside ; Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 
And I shall know him when we meet : ‘ Farewell! we lose ourselves in light.’ 


We are not partakers of the fashionable contempt for Paley and his 
school; but we assuredly believe that the following half-dozen stanzas 
contain “evidences” having stronger power to convince than are com- 
monly to be found in half-a-dozen chapters of eighteenth century 
divinity: 


Yet if some voice that man could trust And love would answer with a sigh— 

Should murmur from the narrowhouse: ‘ The sound of that forgetful shore 

The cheeks drop in; the body hows; Willchange mysweetnessmoreand more, 
Man dies: nor is there hope in dust. Half dead to know that I shall die.’ 
Might I not say, yet even here, O me! what profits it to put 

But for one hour, O love! I strive An idle case? If death were seen 

To keep so sweet a thing alive ? At first as death, love had not been, 
But I should turn mine ears and hear Or been in narrowest working shut, 
The moanings of the homeless sea, Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

The sound of streams that, swift or Or, in his coarsest satyr-shape, 

slow, Had bruised the herb and crushed the 

Draw down /Eonian hills, and sow rape, 

The dust of continents to be; And bask’d and batten’d in the woods. 


Our next quotation is one of the longest elegies of the series, and 
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perhaps it is the finest. The reader would do well to give it two or 
three perusals, in order that he may pierce the veil of symbolism, and 
attain to the simple and sacred sense beneath it: 


On that last night before we went And I myself, who sat apart 
From out the doors where I was bred, And watch’d them, waxt in every limb; 
I dream’d a vision of the dead, I felt the thews of Anakim, 

Which left my after morn content. The pulses of a Titan’s heart ; 

Methought I dwelt within a hall, As one would sing the death of war, 

And maidens with me: distant hills And one would chant the history 
From hidden summits fed with rills, Of that great race which is to be, 

A river sliding by the wall. And one the shaping of a star ; 

The hall with harp and carol rang. Until the forward-creeping tides 
They sang of what is wise and good Began to foam, and we to draw 
And graceful. In the centre stood From deep to deep, to where we saw 

A statue veil’d, to which they sang; A great ship lift her shining sides. 

And which, though veil’d, was known tome, The man we loved was there on deck, 
The shape of him I loved, and love But thrice as large as man he bent 
For ever. Then flew in a dove To greet us. Up the side I went, 

And brought a summons from the sea. And fell in silence on his neck : 

And when they learn’d that I must go, Whereat those maidens, with one mind, 
They wept and wail’d, but led the way Bewail’d their lot. 1 did them wrong : 
To where a little shallop lay ‘We served thee here,’ they said, ‘ so 

At anchor in the flood below; long, 

And on by many a level mead, And wilt thou leave us now behind 2’ 
Andshadowing bluff that madethe banks, So wrapt I was, they could not win 
We glided winding under ranks An answer from my lips; but he 

Of iris, and the golden reed ; Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye, 

And still as vaster grew the shore, And go with us,’ they enter'd in. 

And roll’d the floods in grander space, And while the wind began to sweep 
The maidens gather’d strength and A music out of sheet and shroud, 
grace We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 

And presence, lordlier than before ; That landlike slept along the deep. 


In our opinion, there is nothing nearly equal to the above, in splen- 
dour of language and imagination, depth and classicality of thought and 
feeling, perfection of form, and completeness in every way, in the whole 
scope of modern English poetry. 

Our last quotation shall be one in which the poet shows that, in his 
inmost being, he has conquered the “ last infirmity of noble minds ;” 


So many worlds, so much to do, We pass: the path that each man trod 
So little done, such things to be, Is dim, or will be dini, with weeds. 
How know I what had need of thee, What fame is left for human deeds 

For thou wert strong as thou wert true Tn endless age? It rests with God. 

The fame is quench’d that I foresaw, O hollow wraith of dying fame, 

The head hath miss’d an earthly wreath. | Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 
I curse not nature; no, nor death, And self-infolds the large results 
For nothing is that errs from law. Of force that would have forged a name. 


In making the foregoing selection of specimens, we have not always 
followed the order of the poem, which does not exhibit such a strong 
progression and such regulated change. There is, indeed, a true pro- 
gression and a gradual and decided change operating from beginning to 
end; but the poet has followed nature by frequently juxta-posing highly 
contrasted moods. 

We conclude this slight notice by directing the reader's attention to 
one or two of the peculiar and general characteristics of the most im- 
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portant poem that has appeared since the “ Excursion.” The first thing 
that strikes us is its absolute refinement, and what is commonly under- 
stood by “classicality” of tone and finish. The finish, unlike that of 
some other productions of the poet to whom this work is attributed, 
seems to have been obtained without labour, and to have been the almost 
spontaneous effluence of a long disciplined pen and highly finished mind. 
Closely allied with, and indeed greatly contributing to, the refinement of 
this poem, is the character of the emotion depicted. The lover of raw 
and naked passion will be disappointed at finding nothing of it here. 
The profoundest grief, despair itself, is seen thr ough the subduing 
medium of thoughtful memory ; ; and therefore its immediate effect upon 
the mind of the reader is not so remarkable as the way in which that 
effect clings to and imperceptibly grows around his heart. 


CUMMING’S ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Mr Cummine is indeed “a mighty hunter ;” and he has produced a work 
brimful of the most animated description, the most romantic adventures, 
and the mest thrilling incidents. Long before the appearance of this 
book, numerous reports had got into circulation at Cape Town and 
throughout the colony, of strange encounters which a Scotchman had 
had with lions and other noble game, in the far interior; and these re- 
ports had reached England. But, exaggerated and almost incredible 
though they seemed to be, we may now safely say, that they did not tell 
the half. This eclipses all former records of field sports: we wonder 
what the Bengal sportsmen will say to it. 

toualeyn Gordon Cumming is a native of Morayshire, where he spent 
the early portion of his life. At a very early age the love of natural 
history and sport developed itself, and became stronger and more deeply 
rooted with his years. “Salmon-fishing and roe-stalking,” says he, 
“were my favourite amusements; and during those early wanderings by 
wood and stream, the strong love of sport and admiration of nature in 
her wildest and most attractive forms became with me an all-absorbing 
feeling, and my greatest possible enjoyment was to pass whole days and 
many a summer night in solitude, where, undisturbed, I might contem- 
plate the silent grandeur of the forest, and the ever-varying beauty of 
the scenes around. Long before I proceeded to Eton, I took pride in 
the goodly array of hunting trophies which hung around my room.” In 
1839 he sailed for India to join his regiment—4th Madras light cavalry. 
The climate did not agree with him, and he returned home to engage 
again in his early and much-loved pursuits. Growing weary, however, 
of hunting in a country where the game was strictly pr eserved, and 
longing for the glorious liberty of the hunter in countries where no such 
absurd restriction exists, he resolved to visit the rolling prairies and 
rocky mountains of the Far West, where his nature would “find congenial 
sport with the bison, the wapiti, and the elk. To accomplish this object 
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he obtained a commission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Com- 
panies; but he speedily discovered that little opportunity would be 
granted him in his new position to gratify his deeply-rooted desires. 
Our hero consequently effected an exchange into the Cape Riflemen. In 
1843 he found himself again in the country (he had touched at the Cape 
on his way to India) upon whose frontiers ranged those vast herds of 
game which had so often fired his imagination, and made him long to 
revisit it. But although, immediately upon landing, he marched with 
his division of the army of occupation, into the country of the Caffres, 
he was again disappointed in his expectations. The fact was, that, with 
his love of liberty, and roaming, and natural history, and sport with 
noble game, it was impossible to combine subjection to a master and 
permanency in any locality. He accordingly sold out, and became free ; 
and was now at hberty to penetrate into the far interior—to visit those 
vast regions which would afford abundant food for the gratification of 
the passion of his youth—the collection of hunting trophies, and objects 
of interest in science and natural history. This passion he gratified to 
the full; these objects he largely realised. 

Mr Cumming now returned to Grahamstown to make preparations 
for his hunting expedition. A waggon, a number of cattle (for the 
travelling and trading waggons are all drawn by cattle), a few horses 
and dogs for the chase, and a set of servants, being procured, and the 
necessary provisions and articles for barter being laid in, Nimrod sets 
out for the regions of the antelope, the rhinoceros, the elephant, and the 


lion. The numberless annoyances, and delays, and provocations to which 
he was exposed on his journey we cannot attempt to recount. Neither 
can we linger over the graphic description of the countries and tribes 
through which he passed in his course ; and the dangers and hardships 
which he endured so submissively, and battled with so perseveringly and 


so successfully. All these, not without interest in themselves, we pass, 
and introduce our hero in the field, indulging in sporting to his heart’s 
content. Our first extract shall be in connection with antelope-hunt- 
ing. There are several species of this graceful creature in the regions 
where Mr Cumming was at this time—the neighbourhood of the Orange 
River—and in all the country to the far north. The following extract 
will give some idea of their numbers :— 

“On the 28th [ had the satisfaction of beholding, for the first time, what I had 
often heard the Boers allude to—viz., a “ trek-bokken,” or grand migration of spring- 
boks. This was, 1 think, the most extraordinary and striking scene, as connected 
with beasts of the chase, that I have ever beheld. For about two hours before the 
day dawned, I had been lying awake in my waggon, listening to the grunting of the 
bucks within two hundred yards of me, imagining that some large herd of springboks 
was feeding beside my camp; but on my rising when it was clear, and looking about 
me, I beheld the ground to the northward of my camp actually covered with a dense 
living mass of springboks, marching slowly and steadily along, extending from an 
opening in a long range of hills on the west, through which they continued pouring, 
like the flood of some great river, toa ridge about a mile to the north-east, over which 
they disappeared. The breadth ef the ground they covered might have been some- 
where about half a mile. I stood upon the fore chest of my waggon for nearly two 
hours, lost in wonder at the novel and wenderful scene which was passing before 
me, and had some difficulty in convincing myself that it was reality which [ beheld 
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and not the wild and exaggerated picture of a hunter’s dream. During this time their 
vast legions continued streaming through the neck in the hills in one unbroken com- 
pact phalanx. At length I saddled up, and rode into the middle of them with my rifle 
and after-riders, and fired into the ranks until fourteen had fallen, when I cried 
‘Enough.’ We then retraced our steps, to secure from the ever-voracious vultures 
the venison which lay strewed along my gory track. Having collected the spring- 
boks at different bushes, and concealed them with brushwood, we returned to camp, 
where I partook of coffee while my men were inspanning.” 


There is interspersed throughout the narrative interesting observa- 
tions on natural history, of which the author is very fond. His remarks 
on the habits of the antelope tribe are fresh, and well worth attention. 
The oryx, or gemsbok, is the most beautiful of all the antelopes; and it 
is supposed that it gave rise to the fable of the unicorn, from its long 
straight horns seen in profile. It presents the general appearance 
of a horse, with the head and hoofs of an antelope. It inhabits the arid 
deserts ; and it is perfectly independent of water, which we are assured 
it never tastes. The party met, in their northward journey, with many 
ostriches, whose eggs were of material service to them, when game was 
not immediately at hand. Sometimes they would find no fewer than 
between thirty and forty in one nest—a hollow scooped out of the sand, 
about seven feet in diameter. It is a popular mistake to fancy the eggs 
left by the birds to be hatched by the heat of the sand; the male bird 
relieves the hen in the process of incubation. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that should only a portion of the contents of the nest be removed, 
the birds will destroy the remainder. It is even said, that, should a 


hunter or a native pass within a few yards of the nest, the birds will de- 
liberately set themselves to smash the entire contents. We shall give 
an extract to show the excitement and danger of buffalo-hunting. Our 


party are now on the borders of the great desert to the north-west of the 
missionary station of Bakatla :— 


“ Early on the 4th we inspanned and continued our march for Booby, a large party 
of savages still following the waggons. Before proceeding far, I was tempted by the 
beautiful appearance of the country to saddle horses to hunt in the mountains west- 
ward of my course. I directed the waggons to proceed a few miles under guidance 
of the natives, and there await my arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, who was 
mounted on the Old Grey, and carried my clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound. 
Two Bechuanas followed us, leading four of my dogs. Having crossed a well- 
wooded strath, we reached a little erystal river, whose margin was trampled down 
with the spoor of a great variety of heavy game, but especially of buffalo and 
rhinoceros. We took up the spoor of a troop of buffaloes, which we followed along 
a path made by the heavy beasts of the forest through a neck in the hills; and 
emerging from the thicket, we beheld, on the other side of a valley which had opened 
upon us, a herd of about ten huge bull buffaloes. These I attempted to stalk, but 
was defeated by a large herd of zebras, which, getting our wind, charged past 
and started the buffaloes. I ordered the Bechuanas to release the dogs; and 
spurring Colesberg, which I rode for the first time since the affair with the lioness, 
I gave chase. The buffaloes crossed the valley in front of me, and made for a suc- 
cession of dense thickets in the hills to the northward. As they crossed the valley, 
by riding hard I obtained a broadside shot at the last bull, and fired both barrels into 
him. He, however, continued his course, but I presently separated him, along with 
two other bulls, from the troop. My rifle being a two-grooved, which is hard to load, 
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I was unable to do so on horseback, and followed with it empty, in the hope of bring- 
ing them to bay. In passing through a grove of thorny trees I lost sight of the 
wounded buffalo ; he had turned short and doubled back, a common practice with 
them when wounded. After following the other two at a hard gallop for about two 
miles, I was riding within five yards of their huge broad sterns. They exhaled a 
strong bovine smell, which came hot in my face. I expected every minute that they 
would come to bay, and give me time to load ; but this they did not seem disposed to 
do. At length, finding I had the speed of them, I increased my pace; and going 
ahead, I placed myself right before the finest bull, thus expecting to force him to 
stand at bay; upon which he instantly charged me with a low roar, very similar to 
the voice of a lion. Colesberg neatly avoided the charge, and the bull resumed his 
northward course. We now entered on rocky ground, and the forest became more 
dense as we proceeded. ‘The buffaloes were evidently making for some strong re- 
treat. I, however, managed witl much difficulty to hold them in view, following, as 
best I could, through thorny thickets. Isaac rode some hundred yards behind, and 
kept shouting to me to drop the pursuit, or I should be killed. At last the buffaloes 
suddenly pulled up, and stood at bay in a thicket within twenty yards of me. Spring- 
ing from my horse, I hastily loaded my two-grooved rifle, which I had scarcely com- 
pleted when Isaac rode up and inquired what had become of the buffaloes, little 
dreaming that they were standing within twenty yards of him. I answered by point- 
ing my rifle across his horses’ nose, and letting fly sharp right and left at the two 
buffaloes. A headlong charge, accompanied by a muffled roar, was the result. In an 
instant I was round a clump of tangled thorn-trees ; but Isaac, by the violence of his 
efforts to get his horse in motion, lost his balance, and, at the same instant, his girths 
giving way, himself, his saddle, and big Dutch rifle, all came to the ground together, 
with a heavy erash, right in the path of the infuriated buffaloes. Two of the dogs, 
which had fortunately that moment joined us, met them in their charge, and, by di- 
verting their attention, probably saved Isaac from instant destruction. The buffaloes 
now took up another position in an adjoining thicket. They were both badly wound- 
ed, blotches and pools of blood marking the ground where they had stood. The dogs 
rendered me assistance by taking up their attention, and in a few minutes these two 
noble bulls breathed their last beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. Each of them 
in dying repeatedly uttered a very striking, low, deep moan. This I subsequently 
ascertained the buffalo invariably utters when in the act of expiring. On going up to 
them I was astonished to behold their size and powerful appearance. Their horns 
reminded me of the rugged trunk of an oak-tree. Each horn was upwards of a foot 
in breadth at the base, and together they effectually protected the skull with a mas- 
sive and impenetrable shield. The horns, descending, and spreading out horizontally, 
completely overshadowed the animal’s eyes, imparting to him a look the most fero- 
cious and sinister that can be imagined.” 

There are four varieties of rhinoceros in South Africa, distinguished 
by the natives by their colour and size of horn. Two of the varieties 
are represented as extremely fierce and dangerous. They will rush 
headlong and unprovoked at any object that attracts their attention. 
The horn is not attached to the skull, but separates with the skin. It 
is solid throughout, and various articles are manufactured from it, such 
as drinking cups, mallets for rifles, &e. &e. The fierceness of the crea- 
ture is well illustrated in the following extract; but it cannot be said 
that he received no provocation. Though unsuccessful in this instance, 
Mr Cumming bagged a number of splendid specimens of this game :-— 

“On the 22d, ordering my men to move on towards a fountain in the centre of the 
plain, I rode forth with Ruyter, and held east through a grove of lofty and wide- 
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spreading mimosas, most of which were more or less damaged by the gigantic strength 
of a troop of elephants, which had passed there about twelve months before. Having 
proceeded about two miles, with large herds of game on every side, I observed a 
crusty-looking old bull borele, or black rhinoceros, cocking his ears one hundred yards 
in advance. He had not observed us; and soon after he walked slowly towards us, 
and stood broadside to, eating some wait-a-bit thorns within fifty yards of me. I fired 
from my saddle, and sent a ballet in behind his shoulder, upon which he rushed for- 
ward about one hundred yards in tremendous consternation, blowing like a grampus, 
and then stood looking about him. Presently he made off. I followed, but found it 
hard to come vp with him. When I overtook him, I saw the blood running freely 
from his wound. The chase led through a large herd of blue wildebeests, zebras, and 
springboks, which gazed at us in utter amazement. At length I fired my second 
barrel, but my horse was fidgety, and I missed. I continued riding alongside of him, 
expecting in my ignorance that at length he would come to bay, which rhinoceroses 
never do, when suddenly he fell flat on his broadside on the ground ; but, recovering 
his feet, resumed his course as if nothing had happened. Becoming at last annoyed 
at the length of the chase, as I wished to keep my horses fresh for the elephants, and 
being indifferent whether I got the rhinoceros or not, as I observed that his horn was 
completely worn down with age and the violence of his disposition, I determined to 
bring matters to a crisis ; s0, spurring my horse, I dashed ahead, and rode right in 
his path. Upon this, the hideous monster instantly charged me in the most resolute 
manner, blowing loudly through his nostrils; and although I quickly wheeled about 
to my left, he followed me at such a furious pace for several hundred yards, with his 
horrid horny snout within a few yards of my horse’s tail, that my little Bushman, who 
was looking on in great alarm, thought his master’s destruction inevitable. It was 
certainly a very near thing ; my horse was extremely afraid, and exerted his utmost 
energies on the occasion. The rhinoceros, however, wheeled about and continued his 
former course; and I, being perfectly satisfied with the interview which I had al- 
ready enjoyed with him, had no desire to cultivate his acquaintance any further, 
and accordingly made for camp.” 


Did any of our readers ever meet with anything like the following de- 
scription of a sea-cow hunt !— 


“J soon found fresh spoor, and after holding on for several miles, just as the sun 
was going down, and as I entered a dense reed cover, I came upon the fresh lairs of 
four hippopotami. They had been lying sleeping on the margin of the river, and, on 
hearing me come crackling through the reeds, had plunged into the deep water. I at 
once ascertained that they were newly started, for the froth and bubbles were still on 
the spot where they had plunged in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way 
down the river. I then headed them, and, with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
cover and the reeds, I at length came right down above where they were standing. 
It was a broad part of the river, with a sandy bottom, and the water came half-way 
up their sides. There were four of them, three cows and an old bull; they stood in 
the middle of the river, and, though alarmed, did not appear aware of the extent of 
the impending danger. I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her 
a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull. She at once 
commenced plunging round and round, and then occasionally remained still, sitting 
for a few minutes on the same spot. On hearing the report of my rifle two of the 
others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river ; they trotted along, like 
oxen, at a smart pace as long as the water was shallow. I was now in a state of very 
great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I feared that she would get down into 
deep water, and be lost like the last one; her struggles were still carrying her down 
stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To settle the matter, accordingly fired 
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a second shot from the bank, which, entering the roof of her skull, passed out through 
her eye; she then kept continually splashing round and round in a circle in the 
middle of the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and I did not know that the 
sea-cow might not attack me, My anxiety to secure her, however, overcame all hesi- 
tation ; so, divesting myself of my leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed 
into the water, which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was shal- 
lower. As I approached behemoth her eye looked very wicked. I halted for a mo- 
ment, ready to dive under the water if she attacked me, but she was stunned, and 
did not know what she was doing; so, running in upon her, and seizing her short 
tail, | attempted to incline her course to land. It was extraordinary what enormous 
strength she still had in the water. I could not guide her in the slightest, and she 
continued to splash, and plunge, and blow, and make her circular course, carrying me 
along with her as if I was a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor 
hold, as the only means of securing my prey, I took out my knife, and cutting two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin from the 
flesh, so that I could get in my two hands, 1 made use of this as a handle; and after 
some desperate hard work, sometimes pushing and sometimes pulling, the sea-cow con- 
tinuing her circular course all the time and I holding on at her rump like grim death, 
eventually I succeeded in bringing this gigantic and most powerful animal to the 
bank. Here the bushman quickly brought me a stout buffalo-rheim from my horse’s 
neck, which I passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored behemoth to 
atree. I then took my rifle, and sent a ball through the centre of her head, and she 
was numbered with the dead.” 


The cameleopard, or giraffe, an exquisitely beautiful, but withal a 
timid creature, is very abundant in the interior of Southern Africa. It 
stands, in the ease of the bull, full grown, eighteen feet in height; and 
roams, in herds of from ten to thirty, the boundless forests untrodden 
by the foot of civilised man, perhaps, in many instances, not even by the 
savage, in the vast regions of that yet but little-known continent. Of 
course the giraffe did not escape the all-devouring desire of sport which 
our hero so constantly cherished ; but, in taking the life of this magnifi- 
cent and harmless creature, a powerful pang of remorse shot athwart his 
breast :-— 

“Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my journey through an endless grey 
forest of cameel-dorn and other trees, the country slightly undulating and grass abun- 
dant, A little before the sun went down my driver remarked to me, ‘I was just 
going to say, sir, that that old tree was a cameleopard, and, on easting my eyes a little 
to the right, I beheld a troop of them standing looking at us, their heads actually 
towering above the trees of the forest. It was imprudent to commence a chase at 
such a late hour, especially in a country of so level a character, where the chances 
were against my being able to regain my waggons that night. I, however, resolved 
to chance everything ; and directing my men to cateh and saddle Colesberg, I pro- 
ceede in haste to buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in two minutes I was in 
the saddle. ‘The giraffes stood looking at the waggons until I was within sixty yards 
of them, when, galloping round a thiek bushy tree, under cover of which I had ridden, 
I suddenly beheld a sight the most astounding that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Before me stood a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the majority of which were from 
seventeen to eighteen feet high. On beholding me they at once made off, twisting 
their long tails over their backs, making a loud switching noise with them, and can- 
tered along at an easy pace, which, however, obliged Colesberg to put his best foot 
foremost to keep up with them. The sensations which I felt on this occasion were 
different from anything that I had before experienced during a long sporting career. 
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My senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beautiful sight before me that I 
rode along like one entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that I was hunting living 
things of this world. The ground was firm and favourable for riding. At every 
stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after a short burst at a swingeing gallop I was 
in the middle of them, and turned the finest cow out of the herd. On finding herself 
driven from her comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, and cantered 
along with tremendous strides, clearing an amazing extent of ground at every bound; 
while her neck and breast, coming in contact with the dead old branches of the trees, 
were continually strewing them in my path. Ina few minutes, I was riding within five 
yards of her stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent a bullet into her back. Increasing my 
pace, [ next rode alongside, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle within a few feet of 
her, I fired my second shot behind the shoulder. The ball, however, seemed to have 
little effect. I then placed myself directly in front, when she came to a walk. Dis- 
mounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double charges of powder. Before 
this was accomplished she was off at a canter. In a short time I brought her to a 
stand in the dry bed of a water-course, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming where | 
thought the heart lay, upon which she again made off. Having loaded, I followed, 
and had very nearly lost her; she had turned abruptly to the left, and was far out 
of sight among the trees. Once more I brought her to a stand, and dismounted from 
my horse. There we stood together alone in the wild wood, I gazed in wonder at 
her extreme beauty, while her soft dark eye, with its silky fringe, looked down im- 
ploringly at me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow in this moment of triumph for the 
blood I was shedding. Pointing my rifle towards the skies, I sent a bullet through 
her neck. On receiving it, she reared high on her hind legs and fell backwards with 
a heavy crash, making the earth shake around her. A thick stream of dark blood 
spouted out from the wound, her colossal limbs quivered for a moment, and she ex- 
pired. I had little time to contemplate the prize I had won. Night was fast setting 
in, and it was very questionable if I should succeed in regaining my waggons; so, 
having cut off the tail of the giraffe, which was adorned with a bushy tuft of flowing 
black hair, I took ‘ one last fond look,’ and rode hard for the spoor of the waggons, 
which I succeeded in reaching just as it was dark. 

No per nor words can convey to a sportsman what it is to ride in the midst of a 
troop of gigantic giraffes ; it must be experienced to be understood. They emitted 
a powerful perfume, which in the chase came hot in my face, reminding me of the 
smell of a hive of heather honey in September. The greater part of this chase led 
through bushes of the wait-a-bit thorn of the most virulent description, which covered 
my legs and arms with blood long before I had killed the giraffe. I rode, as usual, 
in the kilt, with my arms bare to my shoulder. It was Chapelpark of Badenoch’s old 
grey kilt, but in this chase it reeeived a death-blow which it never afterwards 
recovered,” 


Mr Cumming met in his wanderings with some of the missionaries 
connected especially with the London Missionary Society. He particu- 
larly mentions Moffat, Edwards, and Dr Livingstone ; and expresses, in 
warm terms, the numerous obligations under which they laid him. He 
bears strong testimony to the work of Christianisation and civilisation 
which these men are carrying forward among the Bechuana tribes. At 
the time of Mr Cumming’s first visit, he heard much talk of the great 
inland lake ; but no white man had as yet penetrated to its shores. Two 
enterprising and enthusiastic travellers, Messrs Murray and Oswell, with 
whom he met when on one of his hunting excursions, were then contem- 
plating an expedition in search of this wonder; and Dr Livingstone 
undertook to guide them to it. He was successful, as our readers know ; 
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and the Great Lake Ngami is now depicted on our maps of the barren 
interior of Africa. The missionaries furnished some important informa- 
tion to Mr Cumming relative to the hunting-grounds of the elephant, 
whither we shall follow him for a little while. Although he devoted 
himself largely to the exciting, highly romantic, and dangerous sport of 
elephant-shooting, yet we must be sparing of our extracts. Here is the 
account of his first day’s sport with the elephants :— 


“ Presently, on reconnoitring the surrounding country, I discovered a second herd, 
consisting of five bull elephants, which were quietly feeding about a mile to the north- 
ward, The cows were feeding towards a rocky ridge that stretched away from the 
base of the hillock on which I stood. Burning with impatience to commence the 
attack, I resolved to try the stalking system with these, and to hunt the troop of bulls 
with dogs and horses. Having thus decided, I directed the guides to watch the ele- 
phants from the summit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I approached them. 
The ground and wind favouring me, I soon gained the rocky ridge towards which they 
were feeding. They were now within one hundred yards, and I resolved to enjoy the 
pleasure of watching their movements for a little before I fired. They continued to 
feed slowly towards me, breaking the branches from the trees with their trunks, and 
eating the leaves and tender shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept 
my eye on her in particular. At length two of the troop had walked slovvly past at 
about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected was feeding with two others ona 
thorny tree before me. My hand was now as steady as the rock on which it rested, 
so, taking a deliberate aim, I let fly at her head a little behind the eye. She got it 
hard and sharp just where I aimed, but it did not seem to affect her much. Uttering 
a loud ery, she wheeled about, when I gave her the second ball close behind the 
shoulder. All the elephants uttered a strange rumbling noise, and made off in a line 
tothe northward at a brisk ambling pace, their huge fan-like ears flapping in the ratio 
of their speed. I did not wait to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view. 
On gaining its summit the guides pointed out the elephants. They were standing in 
a grove of shady trees, but the wounded one was some distance behind with another 
elephant, doubtless its particular friend, who was endeavouring to assist it. These 
elephants had probably never before heard the report of a gun; and, having neither 
seen nor smelt me, they were unaware of the presence of man, and did not seem in- 
clined to go any farther. Presently my men hove in sight, bringing the dogs; and 
when these came up I waited some time before commencing the attack, that the dogs 
and horses might recover their wind. We then rode slowly towards the elephants, 
and had advanced within two hundred yards of them, when, the ground being opened, 
they observed us, and made off in an easterly direction ; but the wounded one imme- 
diately dropped astern, and next moment she was surrounded by the dogs, which, 
barking angrily, seemed to engross her attention. Having placed myself between her 
and the retreating troop, I dismounted to fire within forty yards of her, in open 
ground. Colesberg was extremely afraid of the elephants, and gave me much trouble 
jerking my arm when I iried to fire. At length I let fly ; but, on endeavouring to re- 
gain my saddle, Colesberg declined to allow me to mount ; and when I tried to lead 
him, and run for it, he only backed towards the wounded elephant. At this moment 
I heard another elephant close behind, and on looking about I beheld the ‘ friend,’ 
with uplifted trunk, charging down upon me at top speed, shrilly trumpeting, and fol- 
lowing an old black pointer named Schwart, that was perfectly deaf, and trotted along 
before the enraged elephant, quite unaware of what was behind him. I felt certain 
that she would have either me ormy horse, I, however, determined not to relinquish 
my steed, but to hold on by the bridle. My men, who of course kept at a safe dis- 
tance, stood aghast with their mouths open, and for a few seconds my position was 
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certainly not an enviable one. Fortunately, however, the dogs took off the attention 
of the elephants ; and just as they were upon me, I managed to spring into the saddle, 
where I was safe. As I turned my back to mount, the elephants were so very near 
that I really expected to feel one of their trunks lay hold of me. I rode up to Klein- 
boy for my double-barrelled two-grooved rifle ; he and Isaae were pale and almost 
speechless with fright. Returning to the charge, I was soon once more alongside, 
and, firing from the saddle, I sent another brace of bullets into the wounded elephant. 
Colesberg was extremely unsteady, and destroyed the correctness of my aim. The 
friend now seemed resolved to do some mischief, and charged me furiously, pursuing 
me to a distance of several hundred yards. I therefore deemed it proper to give her 
a gentle hint to act less officiously, and, aecordingly, having loaded, I approached 
within thirty yards, and gave it her sharp, right and left, behind the shoulder, upon 
which she at once made off with drooping trunk, evidently with a mortal wound. | 
never recur to this my first day’s elephant-shooting without regretting my folly in con- 
tenting myself with securing only one elephant. The first was now dying, and could 
not leave the ground, and the second was also mortally wounded, and I had only to 
follow and finish her ; but I foolishly allowed her to eseape, while I amused myself 
with the first, which kept walking backwards, and standing by every tree she passed, 
Two shots more finished her; on receiving them, she tossed her trunk up and down 
two or three times, and, falling on her broadside against a thorny tree, which yielded 
like grass before her enormous weight, she uttered a deep hoarse ery and expired.” 

A large portion of the work is occupied with graphic descriptions of 
the most extraordinary encounters with lions that man ever was en- 
gaged in. Witness the following with a lioness :— 

“ The lioness having had a long start of me, we went over a considerable extent of 
ground before I came up with her. She was a large full-grown beast, and the bare 
and level nature of the plain added to her imposing appearance. Finding that I 
gained upon her, she reduced her pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail stuck 
out behind her, and slewed a little to one side. I shouted loudly to her to halt, as I 
wished to speak with her, upon which she suddenly pulled up, and sat on her haunches 
like a dog, with her back towards me, not even deigning to look round. She then 
appeared to say to herself, Does this fellow know who he is after?’ Having thus sat 
for half a minute, as if involved in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing about, 
stood looking at me for a few seconds, moving her tail sloxly from side to side, 
showing her teeth, and growling fiercely. She next made a short run forwards, 
making a loud, rumbling noise like thunder. This she did to intimidate me ; but, 
finding that I did not flinch an inch nor seem to heed her hostile demonstrations, she 
quietly stretched out her massive arms, and lay down on the grass. My Hottentots 
now coming up, we all three dismounted, and, drawing our rifles from their holsters, 
we looked to see if the powder was up in the nipples, and put on our caps. While 
this was doing, the lioness sat up, and showed evident symptoms of uneasiness. She 
looked first at us, and then behind her, as if to see if the coast were clear; after which 
she made a short run towards us, uttering her deep-drawn murderous growls. Having 
secured the three horses to one another by their reins, we led them on as if we in- 
tended to pass her, in the hope of obtaining a broadside. But this she carefully 
avoided to expose, presenting only her full front. Ihad given Stofolus my Moore 
rifle, with orders to shoot her if she should spring upon me, but on no account to fire 
before me. Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my Purdey rifle, in case the 
two-grooved Dixon should not prove sufficient. My men as yet had been steady, but 
they were in a precious stew, their faces having assumed a ghastly paleness; and I 
had a painful feeling that I could place no reliance on them. Now, then, for it, neck 
or nothing! She is within sixty yards of us, and she keeps advancing. We turned 
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the horses’ tails to her. 1 knelt on one side, and, taking a steady aim at her breast, 
let fly. The ball eracked loudly on her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, 
upon which she charged with an appalling roar, and in the twinkling of an eye she 
was in the midst of us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle exploded in his hand, and 
Kleinboy, whom I had ordered to stand ready by me, danced about like a duck 
in a gale of wind, The lioness sprung upon Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated his 
ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and claws. The worst wound was on his 
haunch, which exhibited a sickening, yawning gash, more than twelve inches long, al- 
most laying bare the very bone. 1 was very cool and steady, and did not feel in the 
least degree nervous, having fortunately great confidence in my own shooting ; but I 
must confess, when the whole affair was over, I felt that it wasa very awful situation, 
and attended with extreme peril, as I had no friend with me on whom I could rely. 
When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out from the horses, ready with my 
second barrel for the first chance she should give me of a clear shot. This she 
quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had now taken, she quitted 
Colesberg, and, slewing her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past within a few paces of 
me, taking one step to the left. I pitched my rifle to my shoulder, and in another 
second the liofis was stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse. In the struggles of 
death she half turned on her back, and stretched her neck and fore arms convulsively, 
when she fell back to her former position—her mighty arms hung powerless by her 
side, her lower jaw fell, blood streamed from her mouth, and she expired, At the 
moment I fired my second shot, Stofolus, who hardly knew whether he was alive or 
dead, allowed the three horses toescape. These galloped frantically across the plain; 
on which he and Kleinboy instantly started after them, leaving me standing alone and 
unarmed within a few paces of the lioness, which they, from their anxiety to be out 
of the way, evidently considered quite capable of doing further mischief.” 


Mr Cumming was latterly in the habit of digging a square pit, some 
four feet deep or so, within a few yards of a fountain where beasts of 
every kind and savage nature were wont to come and drink during 
night. In this hole he took up his abode, and watched and slept by 
turns till the morning dawned, when the game betook themselves to 
their forest retreats, and the hunter to his camp. On these occasions, 
he was often surrounded by a dense mass of wild beasts, some of whom 
would growl, and fight, and kill and eat each other within ten yards of 
his lurking-place, till the horrid munching of the bones of the unfortu- 
nate animals would curdle his blood, and he would open a fire upon the 
savage monsters. We quote a passage, descriptive of one of those 
terrific night-scenes ; but this must be the last with which we can indulge 
our readers from this most entertaining work :— 


“On reaching the water, I looked towards the carcass of the rhinoceros, and, to my 
astonishment, I beheld the ground alive with large creatures, as though a troop of 
zebras were approaching the fountain to drink. Kleinboy remarked to me that a troop 
of zebras were standing on the height. I answered, ‘Yes;’ but I knew very well that 
zebras would not be capering around the carcass of a rhinoceros. I quickly arranged 
my blankets, pillow, ard guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast my eyes on the 
interesting sight before me. It was bright moonlight, as clear as I need wish, and 
within one night of being full moon. There were six large lions, about twelve or fifteen 
hyzenas, and from twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the carcasses of 
the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted peacefully, but the hysenas and jackals 
fought over every mouthful, and chased one another round and round the carcasses, 
growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling without any intermission. 
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The hysenas did not seem afraid of the lions, although they always gave way before 
them; for I observed that they followed them in the most disrespectful manner, and 
stood laughing, one or two on either side, when any lions’ came after their comrades 
to examine pieces of skin or bones which they were dragging away. I had lain 
watching this banquet for about three hours, in the strong hope that, when the lions 
had feasted, they would come and drink. Two black and two white rhinoceroses had 
made their appearance, but, scared by the smell of the blood, they had made off. At 
length the lions seemed satisfied. They all walked about with their heads up, and seemed 
to be thinking about the water; and in two minutes one of them turned his face to- 
wards me, and came on; he was immediately followed by a second lion, and in half 
a minute by the remaining four. It was a decided and general move, they were all 
coming to drink right bang in my face, within fifteen yards of me. I charged the un- 
fortunate, pale, and panting Kleinboy to convert himself into a stone, and knowing, 
from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, I cocked my left barrel, and placed 
myself and gun in position. The six lions came steadily on along the stony ridge, 
until within sixty yards of me, when they halted for a minute to reconnoitre. One of 
them stretched out his massive arms on the rock and lay down; the aes then came 
on, and he rose and brought up the rear. They walked, as I had anWcipated, to the 
old drinking-place, and three of them had put down their heads and were lapping the 
water loudly, when Kleinboy thought it necessary to shove up his ugly head. I turned 
my head slowly to rebuke him, and aguin turning to the lions I found myself dis- 
covered. An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had detected me, and, with 
her head high and her eyes fixed full upon me, she was coming slowly round the cor- 
ner of the little vley to cultivate further my acquaintance! This unfortunate coinci- 
dence put a stop at once to all further contemplation. I thought, in my haste, that it 
was perhaps most prudent to shoot this lioness, especially as none of the others had 
noticed me. I accordingly moved my arm and covered her: she saw me move and 
halted, exposing a full broadside. I fired; the ball entered one shoulder and passed 
out behind the other. She bounded forward with repeated growls, and was followed 
by her five comrades all enveloped in a cloud of dust; nor did they stop until they 
had reached the cover behind me, except one old gentleman, who halted and looked 
back for a few seconds, when I fired, but the ball went high. I listened anxiously for 
some sound to denote the approaching end of the lioness; nor listened in vain. I 
heard her growling and stationary, as if dying. In one minute her comrades crossed 
the vley a little below me, and made towards the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and 
Boxer on her scent, and, following them into the cover, I found her lying dead within 
twenty yards of where the old lion had lain two nights before. This was a fine old 
lioness, with perfect teeth, and was certainly a noble prize; but I felt dissatisfied at 
not having rather shot a lion, which I had most certainly done if my Hottentot had 
not destroyed my contemplation.” 


Human daring can no further go! We have not followed the gory 
track of the mighty hunter without experiencing strong feelings ; but it 
is only fair to state, that he never indulges in unmanly cruelties, never 
tortures his game, however savage—that he fed hundreds of natives as 
he proceeded—and that he amassed a most extensive and splendid col- 
lection of specimens in natural history, now to be seen in the South 
African Museum, at the Chinese Gallery in London. 
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THE STRUGGLE AND PROSPECTS OF TRUTH. 


Some of the best men living, the most devout and thoughtful, and en- 
lightened, are found indulging in melancholy forebodings respecting the 
future of humanity. That the moral and mental necessities of man can 
be supplied only by a realised Christianity, a hearty personal reception 
of the vital truths of the evangelic system, they feel to be a proposition 
admitting of no controversy. It is with them a clear, well-defined, and 
settled principle, and they believe in an ultimate realisation of their bene- 
volent wishes for the world; but what we may call the intermediate period, 
or the near future, looms before them as a dark and dismal thing. They 
predict a period of storm, tempest, and terror, such as this old earth in 
its chequered history has never witnessed; a baptism of lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and wo; a visitation, in short, which shall dislocate all 
existing institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, ancient and modern, and in- 
troduce for a brief period the horrors of anarchy over the vast theatre of 
the European Continent, not omitting in its dread embrace these “islands 
of the northern sea!” So far as we can describe the state of mind which 
feels and utters its sentiments thus, we believe it is nearly the following: 
It believes in Christianity, but not in the church; in God, but not in 
man; in truth, but not in any existing ecclesiastical fraternity; in the 
Bible, but not in any symbol, or platform; in the text, but not in the 
commentary. Its reasons for this relative scepticism are briefly the fol- 
lowing: the endless quarrels of party; the alleged mischiefs of sectarian- 
ism; the assumed failure of both compulsoryism and voluntaryism; and 
the supposed impossibility of re-constructing the old machinery so as to 
make it work smoothly and comfortably. It avows itself thoroughly sick 
of things as they are; it has rung every system, and found it hollow; bent 
every coin, and found it spurious; examined every theory, and detect- 
ed fallacy; tasted every fruit, and discovered ashes! What is to be done? 
Done! The idea is preposterous. Done! We have no tools. The old ones 
are rusted, blunted, or broken; besides, there is no sinewy arm to wield 
them; no brave heart to stand in the gap; no Curtius to leap into the 
gulph; no trumpet voice to ring the alarm. Everything is wrong. Law 
is a clumsy absurdity; philosophy, a sciolism, scratching the dust but 
rending no rock; science, a mercantile speculation; tradition, an old 
wife’s fable; romance, a stupidly told lie; poetry, a drug in the market; 
civilisation, a stilted conventionalism; education, a bone of contention; 
and last, but not least, preaching, a dull repetition of party shibboleth! 
We can easily understand how an intense love for truth, and an absorb- 
ing desire to witness its universal triumphs, taken in connection with the 
confessedly unsatisfactory state of the British churches, and that of the 
educational machinery of these lands, can produce the mental condition 
we have described; but the question arises whether the indulgence of such 
feelings does not tend to spread the sorrow over which the lamentation 
is uttered, does not paralyse active exertion for the removal of existing 
hinderances to the diffusion of truth, and does not thin the ranks of those 
who ought to be found in the very front of the battle? Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, we should commit ourselves to sympathy with the 
feelings and forebodings of these excellent men, we see not how we could 
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thereby be discharged from the obligation to wear our harness, and wield 
our weapons. We are called to labour, and we should be recreant and 
unfaithful, if the heat of the day, the roughness of the ground, and the 
apparent non-success of our past doings, led us to seek a shady nook, in 
which, with folded arms, to sit down and mourn. Let us recollect how 
the matter stands. We shall suppose ourselves committed to truth amidst 
all her fortunes—committed, by our own voluntary and deliberate choice, 
to follow her, whether amidst the walks of paradise or the horrors of the 
howling wilderness; whether to a palace or a dungeon; whether to a 
crown or a stake; we did this with our eyes open: it was a vow, made 
at the most solemn period of our history, and having relation to the 
noblest and holiest thing in the universe; and what then? Why, then, 
we are committed, and we must and will go through with it. 

“Think not,” said the Prince of Peace—and there is no contradiction 
between the title and the utterance— that I am come to send peace on 
arth; I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; and a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household.” This was prophetic; and never was 
prophecy more completely fulfilled. The finger of Time points to the 
history of eighteen centuries for the truth of the Divine speaker’s words. 
“ Not one word has failed.” What is that history? We mean not that of 
states as such, nor that of nations in their secular capacity; although it 
is extremely difficult, if not utterly impossible, to separate the civil 
from the ecclesiastical annals of Europe. These are interlinked, inter- 
woven, and sometimes amalgamated, so as to defy every effort to dispose 
them in their respective provinces. The secular historian writes the his- 
tory of the church; the ecclesiastical historian records the history of na- 
tions. The historian is not accountable for this. He found the church 
and the state legally united, and he could not write about the one with- 
out bringing forward the other. The union has often perplexed him, as, 
when he would give a picture of the king, it seems to lose its individual- 
ity from the shadow of the bishop; and when he would describe the bishop, 
you feel uncertain, even with the aid of the antecedent and personal 
pronoun, whether he do not mean the king. Sometimes the crown seems 
pyramidal, like unto a mitre, and sometimes the mitre assumes the ap- 
pearance of the royal crown. With the character of the union, of which 
these historical phenomena are proofs, we meddle not at present. It is 
superfluous. Most men understand it. That portion of the human race 
who are given to habits of thinking have thought about it for themselves. 
Many statesmen throughout Europe have made up their minds, and the 
rest are making them up, concerning it. We have nothing new to com- 
municate, and only allude to the thing, as many historians have done, 
just because we cannot help it. Whether the union referred to be the 
result of mutual attraction, essential similarity of principles, and identity 
of object—“a marriage made in heaven;” or whether it be the conse- 
quence of purblind policy, of fear mistaken for faith, and of that “ wis- 
dom which is foolishness with God,” let every man decide for himself. 
But, good or bad, it is certain that truth has been some way affected by it. 
Comely or unseemly, truth—that truth which began at Jerusalem, and 
which the union in question promised to imbed in roses and crown with 
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laurel—has had a struggle, severe, protracted, terrible, and it struggles 
still! If asked whether that struggle be for existence or conquest, we 
unhesitatingly answer, Both; for existence where it is fettered; for con- 
quest where it is free. We shall have occasion to illustrate this remark 
by a number of well-known facts ere we finish this paper; meantime we 
rejoice in that which, considered abstractly, can pe no cause of joy, namely, 
in the fact that truth is struggling in many parts of the world at this 
moment. Quiescence, under the present circumstances of the world, if 
predicated of a power that claims supremacy, and declares its purpose to 
take no rest, and to give none, until the object of its lofty ambition be 
gained, would be at once fatal to its pretensions, and calamitous to man. 
We have an ideal repose of truth; we imagine, and wish for, the time 
when she shall rest after the battle of dreary centuries; but she must 
ve proclaimed, enthroned, crowned, and all three according to her own 
dictation, first. All that opposes must be overcome ere she enjoy her 
sabbath. Her terms with her enemies are brief: unconditional surren- 
der, or ignominious destruction. There is no mistaking these alterna- 
tives. She has determined not to rest until her rest be glorious; hence 
she is still on the battle-field, still confronting the foe, still striving for 
the mastery, and such will be her posture until she conquer completely ; 
“Or die,” whispers a “not-sure-about-it” voice in the distance. “Or die?” 
Pooh! pooh! dear friend, where have you been brought up? There is 
no such word in the dictionary. She is not made of dying stuff. “Of 
mortal mould” she comes not. You may feel calmly assured on that 
point. The struggle in which she has so long borne a prominent part, 
and in which she is still engaged, is a proof of vitality. To retire from 
it now, after all her past victories, would be equivalent to the acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. The past would avail little. It could not be re- 
ceived as anything beyond an instalment of her voluntary obligation to 
cover the earth with the trophies of her divinity. But what has been 
accomplished warrants the hope of the promised triumph. The past ex- 
hibits a series of splendid achievements over unscrupulous enemies and 
unwise friends ; and the same argument which proves that the latter were 
more difficult to subdue to the spirit of truth—for it indignantly rejects 
all aid but such as itself approves—than the former, shows also that no 
circumstance can arise in the future, capable of baffling the vigilance or 
neutralising the power of that evangelical system, to which we look as 
the agency in the hand of its Author, by which the predicted universal 
conquest is to be attained. 

This hope might be indulged, and these anticipations realised, if we 
could secure unanimity of opinion among Christians, say those who be- 
hold in the divisions and conflicts of ecclesiastical bodies nothing but 
omens of disaster and death. Well, granting for the moment the desir- 
ableness of such unanimity—a subject about which we have grave 
doubts—we suppose it can only be effected, if effected at all, either by 
law or conviction. That the former cannot do it, it is a waste of words 
to affirm. The thing is impossible. All the law in the world-—no matter 
whether it be civil or ecclesiastical—though backed by all its armies, 
and seconded by all its physical terrors, cannot change an opinion. 
Charles V., when he abdicated a throne, and retired to the monastery of 
St Juste, amused himself with the mechanical arts, and particularly with 
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that of a watchmaker. He one day exclaimed, “ What an egregious fool 
must I have been, to have squandered so much blood and treasure, in an 
absurd attempt to make men think alike, when I cannot even make a 
few watches keep time together!” Charles was right. He, and all who 
have acted as he did, have played the part of “egregious fools.” Men 
will neither embrace nor abandon an opinion at the bidding of their fel- 
low-men. The-fact is certain, be its causes what they may. The world 
ought to know this now. It has been a long time in learning the lesson, 
and if not fully aware of it now, it is “dull of hearing” and slow of 
apprehension. Opinion is a sacred thing. It is not a common, but an 
enclosure. It belongs to the man, the mind, the individual soul; it 
lives within, nestles in the spirit, rejects foreign interference, and re- 
bukes the curiosity of every human eye as an impertinence. It is essen- 
tially personal—mine, not thine. It may be wrong, it may be fallacious, 
it may be absurd; what then? Law will not remove it; but, even if it 
could, he to whom the opinion belongs would turn round and ask the 
authority of law in the case. He would insist on a question previous to 
law: who authorised law to meddle with the matter at all? who sent it 
ou this mission? and who, especially, gave it the power of determining 
whether the opinion be right or wrong? He will-repeat the old war-cry, 
“ Liberty of conscience!” This is the Creator’s gift to man. Without 
it, neither can his claims be understood, nor their duties discharged. 
Legal permission to worship is not liberty of conscience; legislation 
cannot give it; for it exists prior to all human law; it antedates go- 
vernment; it is above and beyond the regal province; and the effort to 
embody it in acts of legislation, fetters and cripples it. It must walk 
alone, or die. It is not toleration; the idea insults it ; it is not allowance, 
but right, claim, inherent possession, the breath of the soul, the life of the 
mind. It cannot be bought, for it is beyond all price; nor transferred, 
for it is inalienable; nor laid aside, for it is essential to moral account- 
ability. It is not a thing to be prayed for to priest, president, or king; 
but to be used by the individual man, “who must give account of him- 
self to God.” It knows no law but that which is inspired, and no Master 
but the Most High. It cannot be refused without persecution ; it cannot be 
limited without crime; it cannot be licensed without making “ merchan- 
dise of souls.” It is a thing of light, hence its quarrel is with darkness; 
and of love, hence it recognises the brotherhood; and of truth, hence its 
battle is with error. It is unselfish, for it allows to others all that it 
claims for itself; and unsectarian, for it asks no knee to bend except on 
conviction. It cannot be disloyal, for it owes no allegiance to earthly 
royalty ; nor schismatic, for it claims the right of every man to worship 
the one God and Father of all; nor turbulent, for its work is adoration. 
To prohibit its exercise, under the terrors of civil penalty, is to forbid 
what God has commanded, and to punish what he has approved ; it is to 
usurp the judgment-seat, and sit in the place of Him who trieth the 
reins; and to demand external uniformity in its manifestations, is to 
destroy individual accountability, protract the reign of tyrannic darkness, 
and postpone indefinitely the victories of eternal truth. 

What power remains to effect the coveted unanimity of opinion among 
men, who believe in the inspiration of the venerable Book? It is demon- 
strated from history, and inferred from reason, that human authority is 
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in this matter impotent. What remains therefore? Shall we despair of 
unanimity? No; not so far as it is really an object of intelligent desire. 
Let conviction step forth! Let the empire of conviction fear no foe, and 
apprehend no collision with ecclesiastical court, clerical conference, or 
civil magistrate, and instead of approaching the confines of religious 
anarchy, you will have taken a giant stride towards “ the gathering of the 
people.” Timid unbelief fears a reign of infidelity, a weltering religious 
chaos, if all visible restraint be withdrawn ; hence, though it may protest 
against the Pope, it cannot shake off the impression that there is, or ought 
to be, somewhere upon this earth, a living human voice which shall de- 
clare, finally, the right or wrong of any given question of a religious 
character, so as to settle it at once and for ever. Let us give a locality 
to that voice, for the sake of illustration. Be it Canterbury, or the Privy 
Council, for the Episcopalian ; “Centenary Hall,” for the Wesleyan; and 
the “ High Church,” Edinburgh, for the Presbyterian. We are aware that 
the illustration is inadequate, and the grouping too much condensed, but 
let the reader arrange the matter to his own taste. Enough if he 
sees our meaning. Now it strikes us that the question, practically con- 
sidered, comes just to this. Does truth gain anything by this local dictum ? 
Are its prospects brightened by any such final appeal! Or are we not 
driven, after all, by the sheer force of circumstances, or rather by innate 
ideas, to take refuge in personal conviction? All the world has heard of 
the Seottish disruption, of the “three” expelled ones from the Wesleyan 
Conference, and of the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter. Now we 
wish to apply the principles we have laid down to these cases in their 
order, to ascertain how far they illustrate these principles, and to inquire 
the probable issue of the ecclesiastical conflicts of the day upon the pro- 
spects of evangelical truth. If we mistake not, each of these cases may 
he epitomised by the sentence, conviction versus law. 

The historical facts connected with the great secession in Scotland are 
too well known to require relating here. They have become a necessary 
part of the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. Our business 
is merely to extract the kernel, to look at the soul of that memorable 
conflict, which issued in the formation of the Free Church. We shall not 
be charged with deficiency in courtesy if we suggest, that neither party 
realised during the earlier stages of the discussion, the full importance 
of the principle at stake. There was a great principle involved in the 
“Veto” movement, and as the thing proceeded year after year—was dis- 
cussed, examined, and investigated—it took shape in two watchwords of 
intense importance—* the rights of the Christian people,” and “the 
crown rights of the Redeemer.” Separately, these phrases are very sig- 
nificant, unitedly, they express the whole idea of Curist the sole law- 
giver in his church, and of that church enjoying its privileges and dis- 
charging its duties exclusively with reference to Him. In other words, 
it was a battle for liberty to attend to the dictates of conviction. It 
was felt that truth would be a gainer, if those who were committed to 
her interests were at liberty to give practical shape to their desires re- 
specting her. Such was, in substance, the argument of those who ulti- 
mately succeeded. Failing in their efforts to obtain a concurring govern- 
ment, and resolved—a resolution for which posterity will thank them— 
not to surrender conviction as the price of a retained establishment 
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To prohibit its exercise, under the terrors of civil penalty, is to forbid 
what God has commanded, and to punish what he has approved ; it is to 
usurp the judgment-seat, and sit in the place of Him who trieth the 
reins; and to demand external uniformity in its manifestations, is to 
destroy individual accountability, protract the reign of tyrannic darkness, 
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in this matter impotent. What remains therefore? Shall we despair of 
unanimity? No; not so far as it is really an object of intelligent desire. 
Let conviction step forth! Let the empire of conviction fear no foe, and 
apprehend no collision with ecclesiastical court, clerical conference, or 
civil magistrate, and instead of approaching the confines of religious 
anarchy, you will have taken a giant stride towards “ the gathering of the 
people.” Timid unbelief fears a reign of infidelity, a weltering religious 
chaos, if all visible restraint be withdrawn ; hence, though it may protest 
against the Pope, it cannot shake off the impression that there is, or ought 
to be, somewhere upon this earth, a living human voice which shall de- 
clare, finally, the right or wrong of any given question of a religious 
character, so as to settle it at once and for ever. Let us give a locality 
to that voice, for the sake of illustration. Be it Canterbury, or the Privy 
Council, for the Episcopalian ; “Centenary Hall,” for the Wesleyan; and 
the “ High Church,” Edinburgh, for the Presbyterian. We are aware that 
the illustration is inadequate, and the grouping too much condensed, but 
let the reader arrange the matter to his own taste. Enough if he 
sees our meaning. Now it strikes us that the question, practically con- 
sidered, comes just to this. Does truth gain anything by this local dictum ? 
Are its prospects brightened by any such final appeal? Or are we not 
driven, after all, by the sheer force of cireumstances, or rather by innate 
ideas, to take refuge in personal conviction? All the world has heard of 
the Scottish disruption, of the “three” expelled ones from the Wesleyan 
Conference, and of the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter. Now we 
wish to apply the principles we have laid down to these cases in their 
order, to ascertain how far they illustrate these principles, and to inquire 
the probable issue of the ecclesiastical conflicts of the day upon the pro- 
spects of evangelical truth. If we mistake not, each of these cases may 
he epitomised by the sentence, conviction versus law. 

The historical facts connected with the great secession in Scotland are 
too well known to require relating here. They have become a necessary 
part of the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. Our business 
is merely to extract the kernel, to look at the soul of that memorable 
conflict, which issued in the formation of the Free Church. We shall not 
be charged with deficiency in courtesy if we suggest, that neither party 
realised during the earlier stages of the discussion, the full importance 
of the principle at stake. There was a great principle involved in the 
“Veto” movement, and as the thing proceeded year after year—was dis- 
cussed, examined, and investigated—it took shape in two watchwords of 
intense Importance—‘“ the rights of the Christian people,” and “the 
crown rights of the Redeemer.” Separately, these phrases are very sig- 
nificant, unitedly, they express the whole idea of Curist the sole law- 
giver in his church, and of that church enjoying its privileges and dis- 
charging its duties exclusively with reference to Him. In other words, 
it was a battle for liberty to attend to the dictates of conviction. It 
was felt that truth would be a gainer, if those who were committed to 
her interests were at liberty to give practical shape to their desires re- 
specting her. Such was, in substance, the argument of those who ulti- 
mately succeeded. Failing in their efforts to obtain a concurring govern- 
ment, and resolved—a resolution for which posterity will thank them— 
not to surrender conviction as the price of a retained establishment 
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status, they “forsook Egypt,” to use one of their own terms, and built 
the temple according to the pattern which they believed they had seen 
in the mount. The day which saw them in the possession of their 
liberty—a liberty which they have permanently memorialised in the 
name given to the new body, the Free Church—also saw, not the death of 
truth, nor even an omen of its mortality, but the vindication of one of its 
essential characteristics. “Rights” is the suggestive term used in each of 
the watchwords we have quoted ; the “rights” of the people, the “rights” 
of the Redeemer. Upon this significant phrase the controversy turned ; 
and the intimation that these two classes of rights were, in the case 
under notice, inseparably united, gave an impetus to the agitation which 
no power on earth could have stopped. The idea was electric. The 
Established Church was agitated to its centre. Other Christian churches 
in Scotland, which had in the eighteenth century acquired their liberty, 
looked on the scene with feelings alternately of hope and doubt. The 
result is known. The Non-intrusionists gained their point, by abandon- 
ing the unsuccessful attempt to reconcile law with conviction, and by 
surrendering themselves to the pleasing authority of the latter. They 
gained their point, not as they had originally hoped, by conquering 
opposition, but by yielding themselves to a grand principle as the con- 
quered. This is the way that truth usually deals with her friends. She 
conducts them farther than they thought she would. Her revelations 
are gradual. She does not say all during her first interview; but she 
calls again and again, unfolding slowly but certainly, that this or that 
principle, to which you have committed yourself must be carried out, 
though it conduct you far beyond what you deemed the limit of the jour- 
ney. This is precisely the case with the Free Church. When she was 
in Non-intrusionist embryo, she had no intention of going so far “from 
Egypt” as we find her at this moment; but having committed herself to 
a principle, she has travelled thus far, and as we look upon her as a wit- 
ness to the truth, and love her for the truth’s sake, we affectionately tell 
her that she must go a little further yet. She must not look back. Let 
her “remember Lot’s wife.” She must not stand still. Let her speak 
to the people, and they will go forward. 

Having named the people, it is but an act of simple justice to them— 
while at the same time it is necessary to the coherence of our argument— 
to refer to the fact that, if they did not actually accelerate the disruption 
and press the controversy to an earlier issue than otherwise awaited it, 
by an intelligent perception that to that it must come at last, they have 
at all events endorsed the movement by a pecuniary liberality which, 
taken in connection with the comparative poverty of the country, is al- 
together unexampled. The annual reports of the Free Church, respect- 
ing her various “sehemes,” prove conclusively that that part of the 
population which adheres to her has lost nothing of the generous spirit 
of Christianity by forsaking the established community. That the Free 
Church has all the truth on its side, all the light in its head, and all the 
liberality in its heart, no man in his senses would affirm. Some things 
have been uttered on this matter so very ridiculous, that they could only 
be surpassed in absurdity by an effort to give them a serious reply. Oc- 
casional extravagances may be expected in connection with all parties, 
but to hold the party itself accountable for them, would be glaringly 
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unjust. Things have been said against those who remained “in” by 
those who came “ out,” and vice versa, which wisdom would fain consign 
to oblivion. Men reason best when the effervescence of party zeal has 
scattered itself into thin air. That there are in the Establishment, 
devoted clergymen and generous laymen, we do not merely acknowledge, 
but rejoice to proclaim ; but the strength of our argument respecting 
the progress of truth and the liberality of the people, loses nothing by 
this fact. Both truth and liberality have gained by the movement, 
though the Free Church took not with her all that was excellent and 
generous in the Establishment; and the people who form and support 
the former have given a fresh illustration to the truth that, whilst the 
principles of Christianity form the palladium of a nation’s liberty, and 
teach men how to prepare for a higher state of being, they are so com- 
plete in themselves, and so powerful in their operation upon the minds 
of those who willingly receive them, that they neither require the legis- 
lative control nor the pecuniary support of worldly governments. Before 
we dismiss Scotland, we may commit to paper a question that has often 
crossed our minds. Liberty and truth have gained; why not union? 
It is a gratifying coincidence that two large “free churches,” which had 
toiled vigorously in the field and gained many laurels before their 
younger sister was born, recently declared themselves one body. They 
did this by mutual consent. It was the unanimity of conviction. Why 
may not the union proceed? The platform, ecclesiastical government, 
and Christian objects of the “ United” and the “ Free,” are identical. 
Why may not these churches be one? 

We come now to the notorious Wesleyan squabble. We use the word 
advisedly, for the thing, in some of its aspects at least, has been very 
undignified. Vituperation, name-calling, crimination, and banter, have 
been rather too freely indulged in to our taste. Yet, for this, the cireum- 
stances of the case seem to plead some allowance. It is rather a family 
feud than a question of national interest; and in such cases wounded 
affection takes considerable liberties, as saccharine substances make the 
most troublesome bile. With the question at issue between the bellige- 
rent parties, we have no desire to grapple; indeed, if we had, the task 
would be found anything but easy, for the original cause of disturbance 
has become so complicated and unwieldy—has ramified into so many 
interests, legal, pecuniary, and moral, affecting this great denomination— 
that a simple presentation of the thing in its naked identity would re- 
quire more time and space than we have at command. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to make the attempt, as our readers have doubtless formed their 
own conclusions on the matter, and as our object is rather to inquire 
how the interests of truth are affected, than how the details of this 
singular agitation may he reduced to order. The “fly sheets”— 
trenchant missiles they are !—have, like the letters of Junius, long gone 
m search of an author; and, also, like these stinging epistles, they have 
not been afraid to speak freely of dignitaries. We venture the opinion, 
however, that neither the letters nor the sheets would have made so 
much noise had the authors of the respective productions been known. 
There is much in mystery. People imagine that a closely veiled face 
must be beautiful. It is assumed that he who travels in cog. must be 
some great one. It is not always so. But, whoever wrote these docu- 
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ments, they told. Hence, if we err not, the anxiety of the Conference to 
discover and punish the writer or writers. Whether they have punished 
the real delinquents, which is doubtful, is a matter of little consequence 
compared with the question—What has been gained by the expulsion 
of the three brethren? To Wesleyanism, as a corporation, absolutely 
nothing, and less than nothing. It has “gained a loss” which it will 
never recover. It has alienated from itself myriads of active men, who 
were the sinews of its strength, and its right arm in the day of battle. 
These men have sympathised with the expelled—have listened to their 
statement of the case in many of the large towns and cities of England 
—have passed resolutions of confidence in the speakers, and of non-con- 
fidence in the conference—have liberally supplied the wants of the 
former—have formed committees to co-operate in the reform which they 
declare essential to the existence of their “beloved Wesleyanism ”— 
have encouraged those periodicals which advocate the desired ameliora- 
tion—have sent delegates to large meetings in London and elsewhere— 
and have announced their determination to abide by the issue of these 
deeds, whatever it may be. These are significant facts, and as facts be- 
yond controversy, we give them. They are, we repeat, significant; for, 
be it recollected, this is no foreign-aid phenomenon, It is still a family 
affair. The movement is within the denomination. It is well known 
that the sympathy of many clear-headed English Dissenters is with the 
movement, rather than with the conservative, party; but that sympathy 
has had no material effect upon the facts we have noted. The Dissenters 
did not crowd these meetings—did not vote upon their resolutions—did 
not dictate or interfere at all. This has been alleged; but it so happens 
that we are in circumstances to deny the truth of the allegation—nay, 
we know that care was taken to avoid the foreseen danger of a charge of 
this kind—that Dissenters in most cases remained away from these 
meetings—and that the expelled gentlemen were most anxious to elicit 
a fair and honest verdict on the case from members of the Wesleyan 
Society. That verdict has been given; and it fully justifies the charge 
so often laid against the Wesleyan body, that, as a body, it neither 
grants becoming liberty to its own children, nor understands very clearly 
the great question of civil liberty as it bears upon the prosperity of 
nations. But to return to our question; what has been gained by the 
expulsion? Truth is superior to party, Christianity to denomination, 
the Gospel to sect; and every good man will rejoice in the advancement 
of truth, even though it should be at the expense of his own party. A 
friend of ours remarked to a member of the Society of Friends the other 
day—* Your body does not increase.” “Our principles do,” was the 
shrewd and prompt reply. Now, it strikes us that out of the expulsion 
there have come already, and are likely to come in yet greater fulness, 
illustrations of two or three great principles, in the working of which 
Christianity must ever be the grand agent. The first is, that no organisa 
tion of human contrivance can be formed in one age fully to meet the 
wants of another. The perpetual changes to which society is liable, and 
the stream of which it must guide by every available facility, proclaim 
the absurdity of erecting any machinery at any given period of the 
world’s history, with a view to meet the wants and wishes of posterity. 
The circumstances of posterity are likely to be widely diiferent from 
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those amidst which the parties who constructed the machinery lived. 
It will therefore want the chief element of success—adaptation. The 
organisation may have been perfect in its kind for the time being, but 
utterly inadequate half a century afterwards. To stamp immutability 
upon it, and send it forth to work where all is mutation, is to court de- 
feat. “The laws of the Medes and Persians” are often referred to as a 
popular illustration of an absurdity. No one doubts the clear-headed- 
ness of John Wesley as a practical man; in this respect, he has had 
few equals. As a theologian, or profound thinker, many have greatly 
surpassed him; as a practical evangelist, knowing what to do, and when 
to do it, he stands nearly alone; but, from this very attribute of his 
character, we argue that if he were alive at this moment he would recon- 
strucc the system that bears his name with an energy that would make 
some of his admirers tremble. The second is, that the success of Chris- 
tianity is not dependent upon the prosperity of any denomination of 
Christians as such. It is too much the fashion for men to talk about 
our cause, our interest, our church, and the like; but sometimes that 
which is a heavy blow and great discouragement to a party, only liberates 
pent-up zeal—commanding, in effect, the earnest and the ardent not to 
“give to a party what was meant for mankind.” Denominations are 
apt to grow proud in the day of prosperity, as well as individuals. It 
is the herald of decay in the one case, as well as in the other. The 
Master of the Christian dispensation will not allow the transference of 
allegiance. For him, and for humanity, the teachers of divine truth 
are to work; but if in any case the aggrandisement of a sect be the end, 
or even an end of exertion, it is better to have attention aroused to the 
error, although the mode by which this is done should be painful. We 
are persuaded that this denominational zeal is too common even in this 
day of vaunted catholicity. There must be a spirit of the body, or it 
could not exist; but we must convince the world that this is perfectly 
compatible with the higher and nobler spirit of universal love to man. 
The word of God is not bound; and we believe that what has happened 
in the case under notice has turned out to the futherance of the Gospel. 
Disputes among Christians are ugly things. We like them not. And 
the end never sanctifies the means; but “truth, immortal as her Sire,” 
stops not in her career of beneficence, but pours her blessings down with 
liberal hand, and compels men to appeal to her decision; and thus to 
keep her before the public eye, in the midst—and even in consequence 
—of their unseemly quarrels. 

This exhibition of truth, however, as the sole standard in cases of 
difference of opinion, takes place only when the Bible is granted to be 
such by both parties. In the cause “ Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter,” 
though the question in dispute is not only strictly theological, but one 
which, from its very nature, must be settled, if settled at all, by revela- 
tion, the ecclesiastical judge, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, said repeatedly 
and emphatically, so that there might be no mistake about the thing, 
that he did not sit there to interpret the teaching of Scripture on the 
subject—that he did not appeal to the Bible at all, but to the doctrine 
of the Prayer-book. One cannot help admiring the honesty and plain 
common sense of this utterance. If the hierarchy feels itself humbled, 
as it has more than once during the progress of this apparently inter- 
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minable controversy,* by the necessity of submitting its theological 
questions to the decision of laymen, it has itself to thank. Were “the 
Bible only the religion of ” these “ Protestants,” which is often said, but 
which we suggest is something waiting for proof, this humiliation would 
be spared them. As it is, the Church of England is manifestly and 
confessedly—to the sorrow and grief of her worthiest children—as a 
church, in the most helpless and pitiful condition. She is—strange 
anomaly !|—at once, the richest and poorest, the most powerful and the 
most impotent, church in the world. But no remarks of ours can equal 
the heart-moving lamentation of her own members. They mourn, they 
weep, they protest, they become indignant, they threaten, they beseech; 
but the yoke is on the neck, and it presses heavily; the galling chain is on 
the limb, and it fetters closely; the iron enters into the soul, and they fret; 
they are tossed upon the billows, and “ they are at their wit’s end.” It is 
well known that bishop is against bishop, and clergyman against clergy- 
man; and that the deliverance of the privy council was a compromise— 
perhaps politically expedient under the circumstances—which has 
pleased nobody. The Church of England is literally distracted; no one 
knows what next, though every one is asking this question of his neigh- 
bour. Rumour, with her thousand tongues, is busy prophesying dismal 
things; plans are formed and abandoned; schemes are originated, and 
die in the birth; “the purpose of to-day” is rejected to-morrow; and of 
all the sons she has brought forth there is none to deliver her! This 
state of distraction cannot last always, and we see not yet whereunto it 
will grow; but one thing we see, and it affords us no small measure of 
joy, whilst it shoots a gleam of hope athwart the darkness, and points 
to a possibility in the future: we refer to the voices of the press. Never 
had the Rivingtons, and other well-known dealers in clerical literature, 
so much to do. Their hands are literally full. Tracts, pamphlets, 
treatises—nay, goodly octavoes—are pouring from the presses of St 
Paul’s Churchyard, Paternoster Row, and Fleet Street, with unprece- 
dented rapidity; and very few of them, good, bad, or indifferent, High 
Church, Low Church, Puseyite, Orthodox, or Evangelical, fall from the 
press still-born. They are read, circulated, talked about, discussed 
with earnestness, not by the curious portion of the public only, who have 
a taste for polemical writings, and enjoy a smart turn of the gray goose 
quill, but by thoughtful and reverend men, who have sounded human 
nature, and know the outs and ins of this twisting world. Now, it is a 
maxim with us that “light is good,” and we are thankful for a sugges- 
tive thought, come whence it may. It is impossible that all these results 
of thought can be scattered over the surface of English Society, respect- 
ing the constitution, character, doctrines, difficulties, and dangers of the 
great Episcopalian Church, without doing good. They will enlighten 








* In the Court of Exchequer, a few weeks since, Mr Roebuck renewed his appli- 
cation to have a certain case heard during the present sittings, instead of being put 
off to Michaelmas term. He submitted it might be heard after the Gorham cese. 
Mr Baron Alderson remarked that might be after the Greek kalends. Ultimately, 
he said—* Very well; we will take it after the Gorham case—that is, if we survive it.” 
Mr Roebuck consoled his lordship by saying, he had no fear their lordships would 
survive it—at all events, the court would! 
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multitudes; they will suggest new trains of thought; they will modify 
opinion, and, in many instances, entirely alter it, leading the reader to con- 
clusions directly the reverse of those which the writer intended. Truth 
will ultimately be the gainer. It is well to make men uneasy when they 
are in a false position. The troubles of darkness make them long for 
the light. A labyrinth may be all very well for amusement, but it is 
no joke to become entangled therein. The wish to get out takes pos- 
session of the mind. On a stormy sea, men think of the comforts of 
terra firma. Such is actually the state of mind of a very large number 
of persons in the English Church at this moment. They want rest; 
they wish to get at the truth; they are calculating the cost, feeling, look- 
ing, doubting, hoping, praying. Truth will gain. 

Meantime the great body, or rather the numerous brotherhood, of 
English Nonconformists, are far from idle. There is frequent complaint 
of the want of that life and prosperity among them, which devout men 
must always desire; but it deserves to be recorded to their honour, that 
they are active in every good work, social, educational, and religious. 
Questions affecting civil and religious liberty, a free and healthy press, 
Sabbath and day-schools, general benevolence, international peace, and 
the like, always find them in the front ranks. They are building commo- 
dious schoolrooms, and elegant, in some instances splendid, chapels, en- 
couraging itinerant labours for the religious benefit of the poor, together 
with their well-known Home and Foreign Missions; and by their litera- 
ture, occasional and periodical, neither of which is supported equal to 
its merits, proving at least two things—first, that though they have no 
corporate existence and no written symbol, their unity and orthodoxy 
are safe; and, secondly, that though the National Universities are shut 
against them, they have men who, for intellect, learning, and real 
power, are not surpassed in the empire. 

We conclude, from this review, brief and necessarily incomplete 
though it is, that the prospects of truth are brightening. The period 
is one of transition. Change is inevitable. That change will affect law, 
government, state, church, denomination, everywhere. No party, no 
thing, can remain where it is; but, with all this, we look upon that 
system of living truth which elevates, enlightens, liberates, and blesses 
man—which proclaims the true idea of brotherhood, sanctifies social 
affinities, and exalts nations—which meets the yearnings of the immortal, 
while it consoles and directs the mortal in his journey from the cradle 
to the grave—and which brings glory to the Creator and Sovereign of 
the race, and promises a day of splendour and joy for humanity such as 
it has not yet heheld—as destined, not only to live and prosper, and be 
recognised, but to hold on its sublime career, until it shall have assimi- 
lated to its own image the nations of the wide earth, as one happy, joyful, 
dignified family; and then its struggles will cease, and its sabbatic re- 
pose will be everlasting. 
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SypNrey YENDYs was a name unknown to fame. We had seen indeed 
occasionally, in a London publication, little copies of verses bearing 
his signature, and possessing considerable merit; but, like Byron, he 
“awoke one morning, and found himself famous.” The “ Roman” has 
at once cut his way to victory—a victory prefiguring far greater 
triumphs, if such as we can at all “certainly divine.” It is a poem of 
great performance, and greater promise, as critics of all varieties have 
confessed. Yendys is a poet of the purest grain—young, enthusiastic, 
imaginative, overflowing with brilliant fancy, and possessing a rich, 
flexible, and most eloquent speech. Many of his passages heave and 
hurry, and pant along in all the fulness and fury of genuine inspiration; 
and yet, withal, he is clear, artistic, masculine, free from every trace of 
affectation, and the smoke and mist of mysticism he has consumed and 
glorified into living flame. He is a Christian in creed, a Shelley in 
martyr-like earnestness, and a Byron in fiery, yet melting utterance. 
His purpose is of the noblest and most declared sort; it is to lift man 
in a car of poetry and music to virtue and happiness; it is to shake down 
to the shout of poetry the old Jerichos of evil which obstruct our pro- 
gress to the promised land; it is to blow a trumpet announcing tlie 
approach of the “coming one,” and, in the poet’s own language, to 
mingle his voice with the “ far shoutings that tell a monarch comes.” 
His present poem is only the “first blast:” those that follow will ex- 
plain, by accomplishing in part, at least, his noble designs. 

Poetry, without purpose, may be likened to the shed leaves of flowers, 
as beautiful and as helpless. But of poetical purpose, there are divers 
kinds: one poet seeks elaborately to raise up his reputation; another 
seeks to satisfy his ideal of the beautiful; a third from a lofty poetical 
summit to demolish his antagonists, and grin out hyena contempt at the 
human race below; a fourth to enact the Orpheus, and by his powerful 
song to shatter the false, to subdue the fierce, and to build up the true— 
acting, however, as the conscious organ of a mightier power behind him. 

The last alone is the truly great and worthy purpose, and it is that of 
the “Roman.” We say not, indeed, that it has been as yet fully accom- 
plished, but it has been fully formed, and the power exhibited is adequate 
for its achievement. The antenne, stretched out, are arms of a giant 
mould, and of briarean grasp. Above all, the enthusiasm of the spirit 
is as profound as it is sincere; the “ eye is single, and the whole bedy is 
therefore full of light.” Nor is the talent inferior to the genius, or the 
art to the nature. Our young Apollo’s instep is as finished as the lustre 
of his hair, and his brow is bright. 

From such general commendations, we pass to a rapid analysis of this 
remarkable poem. 

Scene first opens in an ancient battle-field in Italy; the time is even- 
ing; the characters are a company of dancers, and Vittorio Santo, a 





* The Roman: a Dramatic Poem. By Sypney Yenpys. London: Bentley. 
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missionary of freedom, who, disguised as a monk, has gone forth to 
preach the unity of Italy, the overthrow of Austrian domination, and 
the restoration of a great Roman republic. This scene has striking 
points: the monk accosts the dancers, who have been singing a song of 
luxurious sweetness, finely touched with imagination, like the down on 
the soft cheek of a peach; he tells them that they are dancing on their 
mother’s grave. They start, but he explains that their mother’s name is 
Rome, and proceeds in language worthy of Cicero or Brutus to vindicate 
her claims. His speech is long, and soon ceases to be a speech; it be- 
comes a soliloquy, for first the speaker in his enthusiasm forgets his 
audience, and next, they leave him alone, and standing in the midst. The 
words we quote, however, might challenge the attention of the world. 
Speaking of Italy, the monk says— 


“"n no imperial feature, 
Tn no sublime perfection, is she less 
Than the world’s empress, the earth’s paragon, 
Except these bonds. These bonds? Break them, unbind, 
Unbind, Andromeda! She was not born 
To stand and shiver in the northern blast, 
Or fester on a foreign rock, or bear 
Rude license of the unrespective waves. 
She is a queen, a goddess, a king’s daughter! 
. . : : : ; Man unbind her; 
And goddess as she is, she owns thee, loves thee, 
Crowns thee! And is there none to break thy chains, 
My country? Is there none, sons of my mother ? 
Strike! and the spell is broken. You behold her 
Suppliant of suppliants. Strike! and she shall stand 
Forth in her awful beauty, more divine 
Than death or mortal sorrow ; clothing all 
The wrecks and ruins of disastrous days 
In old world glory, even as the first spring 
After the Deluge.” 


But by far the best and most effective words of this speech are those 
uttered after the speaker is left alone. Is it not always thus? Does 
not the sun shine most sweetly on desert isles or shoreless waters? Do 
not streams murmur their best when no one hears them? Is not the 
presence of even the noblest being, and much more of a multitude, a 
stop or syncope in the music of nature? And have not the most elo- 
quent words ever uttered by man, been uttered when he felt himself 
alone, with God speaking on his tongue, and with God listening in the 
silence of nature around him? Thus does the monk soliloquise:— 


“If the soul never 
Can twice be virgin ; if the eye that strikes 
Upon the hidden path to the unseen 
Is henceforth for two worlds; if the sad fruit 
Of knowledge dwells forever on the lip, 
And if thy face once seen to me, O thou 
Unutterable sadness! must henceforth 
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Look day and night from all things; grant me this, 
That thine immortal sorrow will remember 

How little we can grieve, who are but dust. 

Make me the servant, not the partner, mother, 

Of woes, for whose omnipotence of pain 

I have no organs. Suffer that I give 

Time and endurance for impossible passion ; 
Perchance accumulated pangs may teach me 

One throe of thy distress. How canst thou think 
My soul can contain thine?” 


mater ne ee ere e 


Scene second.—< Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou shalt find it.” 
According to this saying, Vittorio Santo finds the seed of his word grow- 
ing in a little nook of virgin soil, whither the waters of his fervid ora- 
tory had carried it. One maiden had tarried within a thicket to hear 
his wild solitary musings, while all the rest had fled; her name is Fran- 
cesca. Alas! his eloquence had covered to her, himself, more than his 
cause, with a quenchless splendour; she loves him not wisely, but too 
well. The second scene is a conversation between Santo and Francesca, 
exquisitely delicate, tender, and true to nature. Nowhere do we find 
the bashful budding of young passion—its timidity, blended with bold- 
ness—its impatience, and rapid rush up, as if moments were months— 
its fearless logic—its “ hoping against hope”—its triumphant yielding, 
like that of the ivy—the beautiful disguises under which it hides, and 
the rapture with which at last it throws its whole self into the current of 
the beloved being’s purpose—more subtilely and nobly represented than 
here. Indeed, one of the best poets, and truest judges of poetry in 
Scotland, has pronounced this scene “ Shaksperean,” and we cast it as a 
crust to those crities who, while admitting Sidney’s poetic, deny his dra- 
matic, power and skill. 

We have only room for Francesca’s opening soliloquy — 





“ While he yet spake, I waited for a pause ; 
And new, if I could dare to hear my voice 
In this most awful silence, it should pray 
That he would speak again. You heavens, you heavens, 
Lend me your language. This progressive thought— 
This unit-bearing speech, whose best exertion 
Is but dexterity—the juggler’s sleight, 
That, with facility of motion, cheats 
The eye, whose noblest effort can but haste 
The single ball of phantasy, and make 
Succession seem coincidence, is not 
For such an hour. Lend me some tongue, you heavens, 
Worthy of gods, in whose celestial sense 
The present, past, and future of the soul 
Sink down as one, even as these dews to-night 
Fall from a thousand stars.” 


Scene third.—This is laid in the neighbourhood of Milan, during a 
popular emeute. A great band of insurgents, armed and singing, pass 
along; their song is a spirited effusion. The monk draws near, and 
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pleads eloquently in behalf of a general republic, with Rome as its 
centre. They are shouting— 


“ Long live the republic, 
Long live the commonwealth of Lombardy.” 


He replies— 


“ Long live eternal Rome! long live that Rome 
Which is not dead but sleeping! Long live Rome! 
Men, this is the great year of resrrrection ; 
All who are in their graves shall hear his voice 
And come forth. That which twenty centuries hence 
Lay down a hero shall rise up a god. 
Shout, countrymen, and wake the graves! shout, Rome ! 
Republic! Rise !” 


Confusion follows his words; some cry, “Hear him!” others, “Spear 
him!” others, “Stone him!” The scene closes with the monk saying— 


“Tama Roman. Let some Vandal 
Cast the first stone.” 


Scene fourth.—This is an exquisitely tender and poetical scene. Fran- 
cesca is discovered alone, brooding over her unhappy passion; she mourns 
over her comparative insensibility to the cause of liberty, and wishes 
that Santo were but Rome. Her passion bursts out at length in the 
wild and whirling words— 

* Santo, I love thee—love thee—love thee—love thee ! 
Santo, I love thee! © thou wild word, love! 
Thou bird broke loose !” 


Soon she finds an opportunity of testing her love. A citizen, named 
Cecco, enters and informs her that her hero has fallen into the hands of 
the captain of the insurgent Milanese, Roderigo, the “ greatest libertine 
in Milan,” and is to die at dawn. After a long pause her resolution is 
formed; she resolves to save Santo at the expense of her own life, or 
virtue, or both. Cecco is to look that 
** Horses wait 
Near the east gate by sunrise.” 

and, with the port of a Charlotte Corday, Francesca hies to play her 
brief and glorious part. 

A critic objects to Francesca’s passion as too rapid in its development. 
Mr Yendys would reply that “he lives in an orchard country, where the 
blossoms come before the leaves.” The critic should have remembered, 
too, that the scene is in the south, where hearts are hotter than with us, 
and that Juliet’s love was as rapid as Francesca’s. Even in our cold cli- 
mate, there is still such a thing as love at first sight. We only regret that 
this love of hers was not returned. Santo never even alludes to the 
great sacrifice she made for him; she might as soon have loved a flash 
of lightning careering across the sky, or a torrent hurrying to the deep. 

Scene fifth—This is a very bustling and lively scene, as all dramatic 
scenes laid in inns are, or ought to be. Every face seems shining in the 
gay light of a kitchen fire, while good cheer is steaming in the back- 
ground, and the clang of new feet and the sound of merry voices form 
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an appropriate music. Various characters are introduced, and painted 
very much in Shakspere’s way, by a word or characteristic attitude, 
which turns their whole nature inside out. Light, too, is cast inciden- 
tally on the progress of the story. 


“‘ The young Francesca, at the price 
Of her fair body, bought the captive’s life ; 
The priest is free. Do not cry out. Young Rossi 
Craved instant payment. She in her superb 
High loveliness, whose every look enhanced 
The ransom, sent him from her, glad to grant 
Another maiden hour for prayer and tears. 
Francesca wore a poignard. She is now 
A maid for ever. 
Hostess (to one standing by )—How is that, sir? 
Student (aside)—Hush! Dead.” 


But the best passage in the scene, and one of the best in the play, indeed 
reminding us of some of Shakspere’s most masterly descriptions, such as 
that in “King John” of the effects produced by the news of young 
Arthur's death, is the description of the progress of Santo through the 
land, and of the marvellous power and influence of his oratory. We 
quote a part of it:— 
“ This strange man, 

This cowled evangelist, that Monk is not. 

¢ This polyglot of prophets 

Roams like a manifold infection, shedding 

Through the sick souls of men the strange disease 

Of his own spirit; not an art or calling 

Wherein men work’'d in peace, but at his touch 

Spreads the indefinite sorrow. In the field, 

Halting the team of early husbandman, 

He chides him for the German weeds that choke 

The Roman crop of glory; bids him seek 

The plough of Cincinnatus. 

: . . To the rough music, 

Setting strong words, he sends with easy skill 

Wrongs, hopes, and duties trooping through the soul 

Of the stout smith, and there on his own smithy 

Blows the rough iron of his heart red-hot. 

Seizing the magic time, with sudden hand, 

He stamps him to the quick—‘ Patriot! the hour 

Is come to beat our ploughshares into swords, 

Our pruning-hooks to spears.’ ” 


Scene sixth_—This is perhaps the sweetest and most beautiful of all 
thenine. The monk approaches a cottage, where sit two happy parents 
at evening, with their two children, a boy and girl, sporting on the plain. 
He enters into conversation with them; he stirs them against Austrian 
oppression; he uses their noble boy as a living argument, growing up 
to live a slave’s life, and die a slave’s death, and takes occasion to tell 
them the story of his brother who had been shot by the Austrians, amid 
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his “bright and shining youth.” Nothing can be more beautiful than 
his picture of the intercourse of his brother and himself, or more pathetic 
than the narrative of his death. One scene, which they frequented to- 
gether, is thus eloquently described :— 


“ Here and there 
Rude heaps, that had been cities, clad the ground 
With history. . : . : 
The teeming soil was sown with desolations, 
As though time, striding o’er the field he reap’d, 
Warm’d with the spoil, rich droppings for the gleaners 
Threw round his harvest way. 


‘ . ° . ee Urns 

Which winds had emptied of their dust, but left 
Full of their immortality. In shrouds 

Of reverent leaves, rich works of wondrous beauty 
Lay sleeping, like the children in the wood— 
Fairer than they. Columns, like fallen giants, 

The victor on the vanquish’d, stretch’d so stern 

In death, that not a flower might dare to do 

Their obsequies. And some from sweet Ionia, 
With those Ionia bore to Roman skies 

Lay mingled, like a goddess and her mother, 

Who wear, with difference, the co-equal brightness 
Of fadeless youth. The plain, thus strew’d with ages, 
Flower’d in the sunshine of to-day, and bore me 
The present and the past.” 


The effect of his words may be expected; determined, though quiet, 
resolution is infused into the souls of the parents. He leaves them with 
the words— 


“ Farewell, Romans; 
Meet me to-morrow here. 
° . . . ° Remember ccurage, 
Truth, silence. If you fail in either, look 


Upon your boy.” ‘ 


Scene seventh.—This may be called a “ musical entertainment;” it is a 
“scene of songs,” and displays unbounded command of lyrical measures; 
the unity, however, is admirably preserved. A meeting of minstrels is 
being held on the turf-grown site of an old Roman amphitheatre. Santo 
enters, and craves a seat; he is told that the prize of the day is to be 
given to the best poem on the theme, “ What is it to be a poet?” The 
monk requests leave to strike a string in this strife; it is granted, and 
he pours out his ideal of a poet in a song of great force and considerable 
beauty. He is crowned, by acclamation, the president of the day. The 
songs thicken, and from each of them Santo contrives to extract a 
patriotic moral; and when the rest have ceased, he pours out a mournful 
finale, the close of which excites great confusion and outcry, amid which 
he disappears, having effectually raised the waters. 

We may call this scene a serious and sublime “ Jolly Beggars.” It has 
the same variety in unity, and unity in variety; and its songs, in their 
very different style, are not inferior. Our favourite among them, is the 
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“ Winter Night”—a song-story of simple sorrow, worthy of being placed 
beside Tennyson’s “ Mariana at the Moated Grange.” It makes you 
weep and tremble, and what can poetry do more? Next to this, we like 
the “ Vision of Quirinus,” a finer “Lay of ancient Rome” than any of 
Macaulay’s, full of imagination, almost painfully packed and crushed to- 
gether. We quote a few lines:— 


“One dull day of indolenee, the new-thatch’d city being alt built, 
On his sheath’d sword bent Quirinus, with his hand upon the hilt; 
Round the sun’s hid place on high, all the stolid heaven was dead, 
All the flat-floor’d earth below him, look’d a temple domed with lead; 
Not a voice from all the forests, not a beam from all the floods, 
Sadder for that early autumn, like cold sunshine lit the woods. 
Far, the arms of Latian hills held on high a city of power; 
With the eye of lust, Quirinus burnt its beauties, tower by tower, 
Till the conscious Latian hills, jealous of the conqueror’s mien, 
Proudly drew the mists of morning decent round the ravish’d scene. 
Waking from the imperial dream, said Quirinus, looking towards Rome, 
£ So the mist of time, descending, hides me from the years to come.’ 
Near below, a rushing torrent its long dance of beauty led, 
And a forest-beast of grandeur cross’d it with a stately tread; 
Golden ran the rapid river, gleaming, though the skies were cold, 
Far into the Sabine distance, mantling with its sands of gold. 
Said Quirinus, sad, but proudly gazing with a look sublime— 
* Gods, so fording life, would I send golden sands down streams of time.’” 


Scene eighth—Here we find the monk at last caught in the toils; he 
is in a dungeon, and expecting speedy death. A few friends have been 
admitted to spend a little last time with him, and the conversation is 
the scene. It is devious, but into sublime byways, as that of a dying 
poet should be; it is full of ardent hope in the cause of human freedom, 
of high encouragement to his followers; and, toward its close, he “ turns 
loose his soul” among the “ fields of old.” And there follows a passage 
which, for strength, fire, passion, combined with imagination, pregnant 
picturing, and distinct yet dreamy magnificence, like a vision caught in 
sculpture, stands beside the proudest passages of Byron,—alike—different 
—equal. Our young poet was born in the year when Byron died. Did 
the spirit transmigrate into a healthier, happier mould? Certainly this 
of the Colisseum might have appeared in “ Manfred” or “ Cain,” uneclipsed 
by aught around it :— 


Those wondrous walls, which, like the monument 
Of some old city of the plague, stand up 
Mighty in strength and ruin, with no more 

. Decay than serves for epitaph, and takes 
Impiety from pride, and breaks the crown’d 
Pillar of triumph on the conqueror’s grave— 
Those walls, whose grey infirmities seem only 
The mood of an imperishable face, 

Awful as sears upon a Titan’s brow, 

Dread as a strong man’s tears 

se 8 6 © © © © © « When the clouds 
Dress’d every myrtle on the walls in mourning, 
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With calm prerogative, the eternal pile 
Impassive shone with the unearthly light 

Of immortality. When conquering suns 
Triumph’d in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With thoughts of ages: like some mighty captive 
Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 

And lying, through the chant of psalm and creed, 
Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, 
And on his lips strange gods.” 


Scene ninth.—This is the trial seene. We do not seek to analyse it; 
suffice it that Santo walks and talks through it in a way worthy of his 
high calling. As the judge is about to pass sentence of death, he says— 


Spare thy lips, for I appeal. 
President—Appeal! vile slave! to whom? 
The Monk—To that which, looking o’er your heads, and through 
These walls, which soon shall be as dust, I see 
Rise like an awful spirit from the earth. 
To you, as yet, invisible, To me, 
Present and filling all things. Strong as fate ; 
Dreadful as heavenly justice ; more imperial 
Than all the builders of the Babylons ; 
Invincible as death ; and beautiful 
As itself only.” 


A soldier enters, who tells that the people have risen 20,000 strong, a 
woman at their head, like a prophetess, hair in the wind, and eyes on 
fire. Amid great confusion, Santo is removed to be shot, while great 
shouts are heard without:— 


“ Down with the Austrians! Arms! 
Blood! Charge! Death—death te tyrants! Victory! Freedom!” 


And thus is Vittorio Santo victorious in death, perfected through suffer- 
ings, and sends away from his cross 20,000 apostles to plead the cause 
which he has testified unto by blood. And here we see the moral of 
the poem. It is, that Samsons and Santos usually “die with the 
Philistines.” Their corpses are the seeds, and their blood the dew, of 
the tree of freedom. The empire of hell was never successfully attacked 
till it was attacked from the summit of an old-fashioned gallows, 
and till the voice of a malefactor’s blood ran down the world, invoking 
vengeance against it. Whenever the cause is holy, defeat is victory; the 
grossest injustice and direst cruelty are the most friendly acts. The 
man who sheds the apostle’s blood is the greater apostle of the two, and 
the removal of the star of its hope is the signal for the uprising of the 
sun of its triumph. 

We had much more to say of “that Roman”—his rich beauties—his 
few blemishes—his promise and augury; but our space forbids us now 
todo more than recommend him to all those readers who may only as yet 
have seen his praises in periodicals, and not come in contact with his 
noble and living self. 












































LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THE autobiography of the “immortal boy,” as Leigh Hunt is facetiously 
called, is a counterpart of the man. It embodies his excellencies, oddi- 
ties, and faults; and these are alike open and conspicuous. What a fine 
rich vein of delicious humour pervades the work, especially the earlier 
portions of it! How deep, and pure, and all-pervading is his sympathy 
with nature! How large and loving his heart! But even his warmest 
admirers will be compelled to admit, that humour sometimes gives place 
to feelings less genial to humanity, and less befitting a preacher of uni- 
versal love and unalloyed happiness. The present is so full of attrac- 
tions for him, that he looks with but fitful gaze into the future, and his 
vision of things unseen is shadowy ; earth eclipses heaven. In vindicat- 
ing the character of man, he traduces the character of God. The Divine 
Being, in his view, is Love; but he seems to care little whether he be 
just and true. 

We began our work of reading, with a strong desire to avoid close 
and serious discussion. We knew that we should meet with much to 
admire and to gratify, and perhaps with not a little to excite our risible 
faculties; but we scarcely thought that there would be such a thrusting 
forth, in a quiet way, as we find there is, of the author’s peculiarities, 
and such an open and defiant challenge on the awful subjects of God’s 
government of this world, and man’s destiny in the next. We shall have 
something to say upon these and similar points by and by, but in the 
meantime we shall join together, as best we may, such portions of the 
autobiography, as shall help the reader to form some idea of Leigh Hunt, 
his multifarious labours, and his most distinguished contemporaries. 
The material which these volumes contain is quite abundant; but, inas- 
much as the author pays little attention to order in its introduction, our 
work is not so easy as might be supposed, and we fear may not be so 
satisfactory as we could have wished. 

In the quotations that follow, there must of necessity occur not a little 
with which some of our readers may find themselves in some measure 
acquainted; for the author has not scrupled to reprint a large propor- 
tion of autobiographical matter, that had, at various times and through 
various channels, found its way to the public. And he does this, as he 
does everything, honestly and openly. He tells us that he has preserved 
all that he deems worth preserving. Perhaps it would have contributed 
to the value of the work, and to its happy preservation in the memories 
of men, had he exercised his censorship with more severity. Some 
things might have been well omitted—things that have a mere tempo- 
rary interest, and reflect but small credit on the author, But a man is 
not always the best judge of what should, or should not be, recorded in 
connection with himself, and the web of complicated circumstances 
through which he has been called by Providence to work his way. Thus, 
autobiography has its disadvantages, as well as its advantages; and our 
opinion is,that, unless in the case of the highly favoured and greatly gifted 
few, the former outnumber the latter. If we mistake not, we are fairly in 
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for a cropof autobiographies. Judging from the first fruits, there will be 
an abundant harvest. Does a man collect his works—they must be pre- 
ceded by an autobiography. Does a man live out his threescore years 
and ten—he must give us his autobiography. Even the very novelists are 
treating us to autobiographies. Gentlemen, we must call a stop. Have 
you considered the consequences—have you counted the cost? Only 
fancy a literary tailor, flunky, carpenter, weaver, shoemaker, ditcher, 
&e, &e., favouring the world with his autobiography. Fancy everybody 
(and it is fast coming to this, if the critics prevent not) visited by an 
internal impulse to furnish their autobiographies, for the correction, 
guidance, and gratification of every other body. What a mess should we 
then be in! There are some books of this class that we could not dis- 
pense with, and there will always be a select few—very few—whose own 
pens should tracetheir own characters ; but, because of ourvery interest in 
the autobiographies of the gifted and the great, we would guard with the 
utmost jealousy the assumption, by common mortals, of this prerogative. 
Do we then condemn the “ Autobiography ” of Leigh Hunt? We do not. 
With all its faults we like it. Though he has told us some things which 
a judicious biographer would, most certainly, have consigned to oblivion, 
or recorded with disapprobation ; yet, we are free to confess, that he has 
tol’ us other things, and these too in a manner, and with a racy humour, 
which the best qualified biographer could not have done. 

There is, at the present day, a large class of young readers, who, 
though they may be well acquainted with some of the works of Leigh 
Hunt, yet have not had opportunity of becoming acquainted with those 
bits of autobiography that have been long afloat. For their sakes espe- 
cially we shall quote as fully as our space will allow. 

Leigh Hunt was born in the sweet village of Southgate, in Middlesex. 
“T first saw the light there,” he says, “on the 19th October, 1784. It found 
me cradled, not only in the lap of the nature which I love, but in the 
midst of the truly English scenery which I love beyond all other.” His 
father had been forced to leave the new world during the unnatural 
American war, and after his arrival in England had entered the church. 
He coutinued without preferment, and of course poor. Leigh was sent, 
when a mere youth, not without considerable solicitude on the part of a 
tender affectionate mother, to Christ Hospital. There he read Tooke’s 
“Pantheon” and the “British Poets,” but learned no arithmetic—a bit of 
information which we should have deduced from the “Autobiography,” 
could he have kept it to himself with a good conscience. His reminis- 
cences of his school-days are full, and possess some features of more than 
ordinary interest. The following paragraph, a little misty withal, brings 
us tolerably acquainted with the “ultra-sympathising and timid boy,” 
and with the sort of training to which he had been subjected when under 
the paternal roof:— 


“ Whether it was, however, that by the help of animal spirits I possessed some por- 
tion of the courage for which the rest of the family was remarkable, or whether I was 
a veritable coward, born or bred—destined to show, in my person, how far a spirit of 
love of freedom could supersede the necessity of gall, and procure me the respect 
of those about me—ccrtain it is, that although, except in one instance, I did my bes 
to avoid, and succeeded honourably in avoiding, those personal encounters with my 
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school-fellows, which in confronting me on my own account with the face of a fellow- 
ereature, threw me upon a sense of something devilish, and overwhelmed me with 
a sort of terror for both parties—yet I gained at an early period of boyhood the re- 
putation of a romantic enthusiast, whose daring in behalf of a friend or a good cause 
nothing could put down. I was obliged to call in the aid of a feeling apart from my 
own sense of personal antagonism, and to merge the diabolical, as it were, into the 
human. In other words, I had not self-respect or gall enough to be angry on my 
own account, unless there was something at stake, which, by concerning others, gave 
me a sense of support, and so pieced out my want with their abundance. The 
moment, however, that I felt thus supported, not only did all misgivings vanish from 
my mind, but contempt of pain took possession of my body ; and my poor mother 
might have gloried through her tears in the loving courage of her son. I state the 
case thus proudly, both in justice to the manner in which she trained me, and because 
I conceive it may do good.” 


The brief passage which we add to the foregoing, picked out from an- 
other part of the volume, gives us some idea of the external influences, 
in connection with the world of politics, literature, and public amuse- 
ments, that were producing their silent but certain impression on his 
youthful mind, and bringing into shape the individual character :— 


“The American revolution, which had driven my father from Philadelphia, was 
not long over, and the French revolution was approaching. My father, for reasons 
which have already been mentioned, listened more and more to the new opinions (he 
had been attached to the royal cause in America, and suffered much in connection 
with it), and my mother listened, not only from love to her husband, but because she 
was still more deeply impressed by speculations regarding the welfare of human 
kind. The public mind, after a long and comparatively insipid tranquillity, had be- 
gun to be stirred by the eloquence of Burke—by the rivalries of Pitt and Fox—by 
the thanks which the king gave to Heaven for the recovery from his first ilmess—by 
the warlike and licentious energies of the Russian empress, Catherine II., who partly 
shocked and partly amused them—and by the gentler gallantries and showy luxury 
of the handsome young Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. In the world of 
literature and art, Goldsmith and Johnson had gone—Cowper was not yet much 
known—the most prominent poets were Hayley and Darwin—the most distinguished 
prose writer, Gibbon. Sir Joshua Reynolds was in his decline—so was Horace Wal- 
pole. The Kembles had eome up in the place of Garrick. There were excellent 
comic actors in the persons of Edwin, Lewis, Young, Bannister, &e.—they had 
O’ Keeffe, an original humourist, to write for them.” 


Mr Barnes, whose name has become so famous in connection with the 
Times, and whose uncommon energy gave to that paper its fame and 
power, was a fellow-scholar at Christ Hospital with Leigh Hunt. He 
early began to write verses. The following passage records his first 
efforts in that line :— 


“T was already fond of writing verses. The first, 1 remember, were in honour of 
the Duke of York’s ‘ victory of Dunkirk,’ which victory, to my great mortification, 
turned out to be a defeat. I compared him with Achilles and Alexander ; or should 
rather say, trampled on those heroes in the comparison. I fancied him riding through 
the field, and shooting right and left of him! Afterwards, when in great Erasmus 
(a certain form or class in school), I wrote a poem called ‘ Winter,’ in consequence 
of reading Thomson; and when Deputy Grecian, I completed some hundred stanzas 
of another, called the ‘ Fairy King,’ which was to he in emulation of Spenser! | also 
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wrote a long poem, in irregular Latin verses (such as they were), entitled ‘ Thor’— 
the consequence of reading Gray’s ‘ Odes’ and Mallett’s ‘Northern Antiquities.’ 
English verses were the only exercise I performed with satisfaction. Themes, or 
prose essays, I wrote so badly, that the master was in the habit of contemptuously 
crumpling them up in his hand, and calling out, ‘ Here, children, there is something 
to amuse you.’” 


Let no youthful aspirant be driven to despair after this; but let him 
mark two qualities in Hunt, and earnestly strive to possess them—the 
love of nature, and the love of books. We have already seen, from a 
sentence quoted in an early paragraph of this paper, that he was and is 
a devoted lover of nature. When very young, he formed a great liking 
for books, and they are still favourites with him. With his first at- 
tempts at writing, we shall give the record of his first love-making :— 


“My first flame, or my first notion of a flame, which is the same thing in those 
days, was for my giddy cousin Fanny Dayrell, a charming West Indian. . . . . 
Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with little laughing eyes, and a mouth like a plum. I 
was then (I feel as if I ought to be ashamed to say it) not more than thirteen, if so 
old; but I had read Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ and came of a precocious race. My cousin 
came of one too, and was about to be married to a handsome young fellow of three- 
and-twenty, I thought nothing of this, for nothing could be more innocent than my 
intentions. I was not old enough, or grudging enough, or whatever it was, even to 
be jealous. I thought everybody must love Fanny Dayrell; and if she did not leave 
me out in permitting it, I was satisfied. It was enough for me to be with her as long 
as I could—to gaze on her with delight, as she floated hither and thither—and to sit 
on the stiles in the neighbouring fields, thinking of Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon.’ ” 


In this part of the “ Autobiography” we have some interesting remi- 
niscences of West, late president of the Royal Academy, a portion of 
which we must quote, that the reader may have a glimpse of the studio 
of the great artist :-— 


“ After stepping softly down the gallery, as if reviewing the dumb life on the walls, 
you generally found the mild and quiet artist at his work; happy, for he thought 
himself immortal. I need not enter into the merits of an artist who is so well known 
and has been so often criticised. He was a man with regular, mild features ; and, 
though of Quaker origin, had the look of what he was, a painter to a court. His ap- 
pearance was so gentlemanly, that the moment he changed his gown for a coat he 
seemed to be full dressed. The simplicity and self-possession of the young Quaker, 
not having time enough to grow stiff (for he went early to study at Rome), took up, 
I suppose, with more ease than most would have done, the urbanities of his new posi- 
tion. And what simplicity helped him to, favour would retain. Yet this man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art (whatever might be the amount of his 
genius), had received so careless, or so homely an education when a boy, that he 
could hardly read, . . . . The quiet of Mr West’s gallery, the tranquil, intent 
beauty of the statues, and the subjects of some of the pictures, particularly Death on 
the Pale Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King Hunting the Stag, Moses on Mount 
Sinai, Christ Healing the Sick (a sketch), Sir Philip Sidney Giving up the Water to 
the Dying Soldier, the Installation of the Knights of the Garter, and Ophelia before 
the King and Queen (one of the best things he ever did), made a great impression 
upon me, My mother and I used to go down the gallery as if we were treading on 
wool. She was in the habit of stopping to look at some of the pictures, particularly 
the Deluge and the Ophelia, with a countenance quite awe-stricken. She used also 
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to point out to me the subjects relating to liberty, and patriotism, and the domestic 
affections. . . . As Mr West was almost sure to be found at work in the furthest 
room, habited in his white woollen gown, so you might have predicted, with equal 
certainty, that Mrs West was sitting in the parlour, reading.” 


The training of the young poet in liberal ideas produced in good time, 
as we shall see, abundant fruit. Meanwhile, by an injudicious act on the 
part of his father, his juvenile poetry was collected and published by 
subscription. Having no fixed mode of life, he spent much of his time 
among his old school-companions. He gets nearly drowned at Oxford ; 
vents some uncharitable feeling against the Americans; speaks of 
Franklin, “ my grandfather’s friend ;” learns Italian ; indulges in bitter, 
contemptuous feelings against Calvinists and Methodists; becomes a 
volunteer; and pours forth a stream of delicious gossip of actors, ec. 
He now set himself to essay writing, and contributed a series of articles 
to a paper entitled the Zraveller (now the Globe). “I offered them,” 
says he, “with fear and trembling, to the editor of the Zraveller, Mr 
Quin, and was astonished at the gaiety with which he accepted them. 
What astonished me more was a perquisite of five or six copies of the 
paper, which I enjoyed every Saturday when my essays appeared, and 
with which I used to re-issue from Bolt Court in a state of transport.” 

A brother of Leigh Hunt’s set up a paper in 1805, called the Neus, 
the theatricals of which our young poet and essayist was to write. They 
had determined to give independent criticism, which, we are told, was a 
rare thing in those days, and nobody believed them. They stuck to it ; and 
the town believed everything theysaid. Hunt was only twenty at thistime! 
We have no doubt that the following exclamation is as full of truth as 
it is void of reverence :—“ Good God! to think of the grand opinion I 
had of myself in those days, and what little reason I had for it!” A 
deep melancholy soon after this seized upon him, and for a time labour 
and enjoyment were alike impossible. The cloud at length passed away, 
and we find him again enjoying thoroughly his books, his walks, his 
companions, his verses, and always ready to fall in love with the first 
tender-hearted damsel that should encourage him. ‘“ Now it was a fair 
charmer, and now a brunette; now a girl who sang, or a girl who 
danced ; now one that was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to care 
for nothing or for everything, or was a good friend, or good sister, or good 
daughter. With this last, who completed her conquest by reading verses 
better than I had ever yet heard, I ultimately became wedded for life; 
and she reads verses better than ever to this day, especially some that 
shall be nameless.” 

In the beginning of the year 1808, the two brothers started the Exa- 
miner newspaper. For twelve years it was edited by the author of this 
work ; and at the expiry of that period he was succeeded by the well- 
known Albany Fonblanque. The objects which the projectors of the 
Examiner contemplated are distinctly and succinctly brought out in the 
following paragraph :— 


“The main objects of the Examiner newspaper were to assist in producing reform 
in Parliament, liberality of opinion in general (especially freedom from superstition), 
and a fusion of literary taste into all subjects whatsoever. It began by being of no 
party ; but reform soon gave it one. It disclaimed all knowledge of statistics ; and 
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the rest of its politics were rather a sentiment and a matter of training, than founded 
on any particular political reflection. It possessed the benefit, however, of a good 
deal of general reading. It never wanted examples out of history and biography, or 
a kind of adornment from the spirit of literature ; and it gradually drew to its perusal 
many intelligent persons of both sexes, who would, perhaps, never have attended to 
politics under any other circumstances.” 


The establishment of the Lxaminer produced an extensive sensation. 
It was before the age, and all parties were roused to opposition. It was 
especially obnoxious to the Tories; and in the matter of the Regent was 
exposed to three successive prosecutions. Twice it was acquitted; the 
third time the powers succeeded in getting it within their grasp. Its 
proprietor and editor were condemned to two years’ imprisonment each, 
which punishment they endured in separate prisons. Of course, the 
paper went on as usual, encouraged by an ever increasing amount of 
sympathy from a large body of the public. Meanwhile, the obnoxious 
editor did not feel his quarters better than they should have been. By 
and by, however, his comforts increased—so much so, that, long before 
the expiry of the period of confinement, he had the fellowship of his wife 
and family, and the use of a large room in excellent order, and opening 
upon a small piece of ground, which he cultivated as a garden. He was 
visited in prison by Lord Byron, and many other distinguished men; 
and it would amuse him amazingly to see his visiters start and look con- 
founded, when they were introduced, for the first time, into his papered 
room, and look upon the numerous and beautiful flowers which grew in 
his garden. The account which he furnishes of his experiences, enjoy- 
ments, and trials during these two years is one of the most interesting 
portions of his work. We had intended to quote a passage or two, but 
find that our space absolutely forbids it. We have now brought the 
narrative up to a point where we may pause, and introduce two or three 
of those distinguished characters with whom Leigh Hunt had become 
acquainted. 

Mr Hill, the proprietor of the Monthly Mirror, “ was a jovial bachelor, 
plump and rosy as an abbot ;” and his editor, Du Bois, “ was one of those 
wits, who, like the celebrated Eachard, have no faculty of gravity; his 
handsome hawk’s eyes looked blank at a speculation; but set a joke or 
a piece of raillery in motion, and they sparkled with wit and malice. 
Nothing could be more trite and commonplace than his serious observa- 
tions—acquiescences they should rather have been called, for he seldom 
ventured upon a gravity but in echo to another’s remark. If he did, it 
was in defence of orthodoxy, of which he was a great advocate; but his 
quips and cranks were infinite. He was also an excellent scholar. He, 
Dr King, and Eachard, would have made a capital trio over a table, for 
scholarship, mirth, drinking, and religion. He was intimate with Sir 
Philip Francis, and gave the public a new edition of the ‘ Horace’ of 
Sir Philip’s father. The literary world knew him well, also, as the writer 
. . popular novel in the genuine Fielding manner, entitled ‘Old 

ick,’ 

Of Campbell our author thus writes; and the reader will remark the 
quiet hit that he has at the national character. We opine that he him- 
self would appear no less amusing, and certainly no less loveable in 
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the eyes of his admirers, had he possessed a little of our Scotch 
caution :— 


“ They who knew Campbell only as the author of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ and the 
‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ would not have suspected him to be a merry companion, over- 
flowing with humour and anecdote, and anything but fastidious. These Scotch poets 
have always something in reserve, It is the only point in which the major part of 
them resemble their countrymen. The mistaken character which the lady formed 
of Thomson from his ‘ Seasons,’ is well known. He let part of the secret out in his 
‘Castle of Indolence ;’ and the more he let out, the more honour it did to the sim- 
plicity and cordiality of the poet’s nature, though net always to the elegance of it. 
Allan Ramsay knew his friends Gay and Somerville as well in their writings, as he 
did when he came to be personally acquainted with them; but Allan, who had 
bustled up from a barber’s shop into a bookseller’s, was a “ cunning shaver ;”” and 
nobody could have guessed the author of the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ to be penurious. 
Let none suppose that any insinuation to that effect is intended against Campbell. 
He was one of the few men whom I could at any time have walked half-a-dozen miles 
through the snow to spend an evening with; and I could no more do this with a 
penurious man than I could with a sulky one. I know but one fault he had, besides 
an extreme cautiousness in his writings, and that one was national, a matter of 
words, and amply overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, and liberal, 
not the less interesting for occasionally betraying an intimacy with pain, and for a 
high and somewhat strained tone of voice, like a man speaking with suspended breath, 
and in the habit of subduing his feelings. No man felt more kindly towards his 
fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. When he indulged in doubt and sarcasm, 
and spoke contemptuously of things in general, he did it partly, no doubt, out of 
actual dissatisfaction, but more, perhaps, than he suspected, out of a fear of being 
thought weak and sensitive, which is a blind that the best men very commonly prac- 
tise. He professed to be hopeless and sarcastic, and took pains all the while to set 
up a university (the London). When I first saw this eminent person, he gave me 
the idea of a French Virgil. Not that he was like a Frenchman, much less the 
French translator of Virgil. I found him as handsome as the Abbe Delille is said to 
have been ugly. But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman’s ideal notion of the 
Latin poet ; something a little more cut and dry than I had looked for ; compact and 
elegant, critical and acute, with a consciousness of authorship upon him ; a taste over- 
anxious not to commit itself, and refining and diminishing nature as in a drawing- 
room mirror. This fancy was strengthened, in the course of conversation, by his 
expatiating on the greatuess of Racine, I think he had a volume of the French poet 
in his hand. His skull was sharply cut, and fine, with plenty, according to the 
phrenologists, both of the reflective and amative organs; and his poetry will bear 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal properly got up, both according to 
law and luxury, commend us to the lovely ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ His face and 
person were rather on a small scale—his features regular—his eye lively and pene- 
trating; and when he spoke, dimples played about his mouth, which, nevertheless, 
had something restrained and close in it. Some gentle Puritan seemed to have 
crossed the breed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such as we often see in the 
female Scotch face rather than the male. But he appeared not at all grateful for 
this ; and when his critiques and his Virgilianisms were over, very unlike a Puritan 
he talked! He seemed to spite his restrictions; and, out of the natural largeness of 
his sympathy with things high and low, to break at once out of Delille’s Virgil into 
Cotton’s, like a boy let loose from school. When I had the pleasure of hearing him 
afterwards, I forgot his Virgilianisms, and thought only of the delightful companion, 
the unaffected philanthropist, and the creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in 
Racine,” 
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Mr Hunt was a frequent visiter at Sydenham, the residence both of 
Hill and of Campbell at the time. Mr Hill seems to have kept a table 
which fully sustained the character which our author gives him, as being 
that of a jovial bachelor. Theodore Hook arrived one day unexpectedly 
to dinner, and greatly amused the entire party, of which Hunt was one. 
He thus describes the scene :— 


“ He (Hook) was then a youth, tall, dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, 
and features more round than weak—a face that had character and humour, 
but no refinement. His extempore verses were really surprising. It is easy 
enough to extemporise in Italian—one only wonders how, in a language in which 
every thing conspires to render verse-making easy, and it is difficult to avoid 
rhyming, this talent should be so much cried up; but in English it is another 
matter. I have known but one other person besides Hook who could extemporise 
in English ; and he wanted the confidence to do it in public. ... In Hook the 
faculty was very unequivocal. He could not have been aware of all the visiters, 
still less of the subjects of conversation, when he came in, and he talked his 
full share till called upon; yet he ran his jokes and his verses upon us all in the 
easiest manner, saying something characteristic of every body, or avoiding it with a 
pun ; and he introduced s6 agreeably a piece of village seandal, upon which the party 
had been rallying Campbell, that the poet, though not unjealous of his dignity, was, 
perhaps, the most pleased of us all. Theodore afterwards sat down to the pianoforte, 
and enlarging upon this subject, made an extempore parody of a modern opera, in- 
troducing sailors and their clap-traps, rustics, &c., and making the poet and his sup- 
posed flame the hero and the heroine. He parodied music as well as words. . . . 
Campbell certainly took the theme of the parody as a compliment; for having drank 
a little more wine than usual that evening, and happening to wear a wig on account 
of having lost his hair by a fever, he suddenly took off his wig, and, dashing it at the 
head of the performer, exclaimed, ‘ You dog, I’ll throw my laurels at you.’ ” 


Here he met Mathews the comedian, the brothers James and Horace 
Smith, &e. &e., of all of whom these volumes furnish some delicious re- 
miniscences. His notices of the political characters with whom he came 
in contact, more through his writings than personally, we must pass 
entirely over. With the literary squabbles into which he fell with his 
brethren of the pen we do not intermeddle. His severe criticism of — 
rather, we should say, his fierce attack upon—Sir Walter Scott, in his 
“ Feast of the Poets,” is here repudiated, and amply atoned for. The fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute to the memory of our great and gifted country- 
man we cannot pass without transcribing :— 


“It can be of no consequence to the memory of such a man what I said or thought 
of him, whether before his death or after ; but for my own sake, since I am forced to 
speak of such things in a work like the present, I may be allowed to state, whatever 
hostility I was forced to maintain with his politics, and so far with himself, I had the 
pleasure of expressing my regret for the mistakes which I had made about him, long 
before I experienced their ill effects. I will add, that long after those effects, and 
when he was lying sick in London on his way to his last home, I called every morn- 
ing at his door (anonymously, for I doubted whether my name would please him), 
to furnish a respectful bulletin of his health to a daily paper, in which I suggested 
its appearance; and I will not conceal, that as I loved the humanities in his wonderful 
pages, in spite of the politics which accompanied them, so I mourned for his closing 
days, and shed tears at his death.” 
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Mr Hunt’s labours in literature were most abundant; essays and 

pieces in verse seemed to come equally easy from his pen. In the spring 

of 1816, he finished the story of “ Rimini,” concerning which Rogers, 

the first time he met him at Lord Byron’s house, told him that he had 
“ just left a beautiful woman sitting over it in tears.” 


“ T was then between twenty and thirty: I am now between sixty and ‘seventy; 
and I have just been told by a friend, that he lately heard one of the most distin- 
guished of living authoresses say,she had shed tears of vexation on finding that I had 
recast the conclusion of the poem, and taken away so much of the first matter.” 


Several pages of the “Autobiography” are devoted to Shelley. As might 
have been expected, the youthful poet is much beloved, and his generous 
and sincere character fondly dwelt upon. By this, as well as by various 
efforts that have been previously put forth by the admirers of Shelley's 
genius (though not sympathising with his scepticism), his character is 
vindicated from the slanders that were heaped upon it; and he stands 
before us an object of mingled admiration and pity. Every one knows 
the story of his early and disastrous love, his brief life of mental anxiety 
and suffering, and his untimely death. All theseare told in this work 
with the delicacy and tenderness of unaffected friendship. Of course, 
the rehearsal of them is brief. 

A whole chapter is devoted to Keats, Lamb, and Coleridge, with inci- 
dental notices of several other men of letters. But, tempting though 
the matter is to quote, we must pass forward, asking the courteous 
reader to supply our lack of service on this and other points by going to 
the work itself. The voyage of the author to Italy is reprinted here; 
and well worthy is it of preservation. It is always interesting, and will 
continue to be so, as long as men are capable of appreciating able deli- 
neation of character and powerful description of the dangers and miseries 
of a bad voyage. In such a work as the present, the author could not, 
of course, av oid coming upon the subject of his difference with Lord 
Byron, and the publication of his notes relative to that unpleasant affair. 
In introduci ‘ing the matter, he makes the following apologetic remarks :— 


“TI do not mean that I ever wrote any fictions about him. I wrote nothing which 
[ did not feel to be true, or think so, But I can say with Alamani, that I was then 
a young man, and that I am now advanced in years. I can say that I was agitated 
by grief and anger, and that I am now free from anger. I can say that I was far 
more alive to other people’s defects than to my own, and that I am now sufficiently 
sensible of my own to show to others the charity which I need myself. I can say, 
moreover, that, apart from a little allowance for provocation, I do not think it right 
to exhibit what is amiss, or may be thought amiss, in the character of a fellow-crea- 
ture, out of any feeling but unmistakeable sorrow, or the wish to lessen evils which 
society itself may have caused.” 


Mr Hunt enjoyed vastly his sojourn in Italy; and but for the difference 
that arose between him and Lord Byron, the miscarrying of the periodi- 
cal in which they were mutually interested, and the death of his friend 
Shelley, it would have been the happiest period of his life. At the end 
of four years he returned to England. His literary projects were now 
more numerous than ever, and several of them turned out entire failures. 
He set himself to cultivate play-writing especially, and produced several 
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pieces, some of which have been successful, and others have either been 
rejected, or are in the hands of managers, where they have been for years. 
The pecuniary affairs of our author, as may be readily judged, were not in 
a flourishing condition. The small annuity from her majesty was needed 
and merited (would it were larger); and no recipient is more grateful. 
There is a good deal of what is contained in the last chapter of the work— 
on the condition of the stage, managers’ agreements with literary men, 
the vacant laureateship, &c. &c.—which could very safely have been dis- 
pensed with, and which, as it stands, does no little damage to the author. 

Into these questions we cannot enter, at the conclusion of a paper 
which is already quite long enough; but we could not, as critics, 
allow them to pass without our mark of disapproval. And why should 
such a man as Leigh Hunt—a man whom everybody wishes to love— 
thrust so frequently and so fiercely in our face his peculiar notions on 
religion—notions which he must know are not sympathised in by the 
great body of Christians? Why should he, an intense lover of the calm 
and holy beauties of nature—an eloquent advocate of all the amenities of 
humanity—a hearty scourger of bigotry, avarice, and all uncharitable- 
ness—why should he assume the bigot’s gait, and breathe the bigot’s bit- 
terness and scorn? Calvinism and Methodism appear to him to contain the 
very essence of evil; and the very thought of a Calvinist coming within 
the range of his vision, or rising dimly in the far-off fields of the imagi- 
nation, startles him out of all propriety, and throws him into a towering 
passion! Oh, brother, dost thou well to be angry? Why hast thou for- 
gotten that the characteristic of our time is, that every man should think, 
honestly profess what he thinks, and shape his life accordingly, even as, 
we doubt not, thou thyself art doing? We know no man by party desig- 
nations; but we cannot allow one class of minds to deny to others that 
liberty which they themselves claim and exercise. 


THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFF. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ar the door of the officer’s room, the minister’s servant had taken off 
his Spanish cloak, and he now entered, in a stately dress, richly orna- 
mented, as befitted a present favourite of fortune, or a duke of the 
olden time. He wore a red coat bordered with gold braid; the gold- 
laced cuffs reached up to his elbows, and his vest of gold brocade de- 
scended to his knees. A short broad sword, with a richly set hilt, hung 
at his side, a strong stick supported his hand, and upon his thick brown 
hair, which fell low down upon his neck, there was placed a small hat 
of fine black cloth, edged with gold and white feathers. The features of 
this remarkable man, when closely examined, were somewhat too finely 
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chiselled to be called agreeable or graceful; but they were nobler than 
his commission, and were moreover uncommon. His dark brown eyes, 
which looked around with pride and independence, might have been 
considered fine: his whole appearance was imposing, and it would have 
had in it even something estimable and exalted, were it not for the 
malicious and fiend-like expression on the contemptuous lips, which de- 
stroyed this semblance, and caused so many who encountered him to feel 
a secret aversion towards him. 

The captain stood firm and erect at the door, his hat in one hand, 
his sword-hilt in the other, when Siiss the minister entered. The latter 
took off his hat, and, leaning upon his stick, examined the soldier with 
a sharp eye, and then said shortly, in a low voice, “ What is your name!” 

“Hans von Reelzingen, captain in the second battalion of grenadiers, 
third company.” 

“ You have studied?” continued the Jew, with somewhat more courtesy. 

“Jurisprudence at Leipzig,” answered the captain, with military 
brevity. 

“ How long have you served, captain?” 

“ A year and two months, first at . 

“Enough,” interrupted the minister, with a gracious motion of his 
hand; “ you may go.” 

The captain concealed his indignation at the haughty demeanour of 
the upstart beneath a low bow, and went away. The actuary, though 
he knew not what it was to fear any one, now felt his heart beat as he 
stood alone in the presence of a man before whom the whole country 
trembled with a superstitious awe. He involuntarily reddened, as the 
other looked inquisitively at him for a length of time, which afforded 
him an opportunity of examining his features, and to discover here and 
there something therein that reminded him of the fair Leah. At last the 
minister seated himself in the arm-chair, which had been placed in this 
room for the convenience of the officers of the garrison, while he con- 
descendingly signed to the Saracen to sit down likewise upon a bench 
which stood near. 

“ Young man,” said he, “ if your own peace and happiness are dear to 
you, answer me openly and truly what I shall ask you; for you must 
not believe that it would be difficult for me to convict you of any false- 
hood you might venture to assert.” 

“T am the actuary of the Duke of Wurtemberg,” answered the young 
man, “and the oath which as a Christian and a citizen vi 

“ Leave off,” interrupted the Jew; “you would not be the first who 
has broken his oath. I ask you, who were the two masks who yesterday 
stood near my table for the amusement of the public? You know of 
this; you stood next me.” 

“They are not known to me, your excellency,” said Gustavus, with a 
firm voice. 

“Not known!” exclaimed the minister. “Think well what you say; 
I stand here as your judge. Did you know nothing of their voices?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” continued the other, quickly. “ Ought you not to know 
the voice of your father?” 

“ My father!” exclaimed the youth, turning pale; then he added, after 
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a pause, “ You are wrong, your excellency, or rather you are wrongly 
informed: my father is a quiet, steady man; his character, his posi- 
tion, and his age, alike forbid him to be the amuser of the public at a 
masked ball.” 

“They ought to forbid him,” answered the other, with kindling eyes, 
“and I will find means that they shall do so. I know very well that I 
am as a thorn in the eyes of these provincial gentlemen, and certainly 
upon the most singular ground, that they cannot count. If they under- 
stood the multiplication-table as well as I do, they would see what is of 
use to the country. Yet this is not the evening of my day, and I will 
show those rebels who they are, and who I am!” 

‘Your excellency!” exclaimed the youth, with the colour of indigna- 
tion upon his cheeks. 

“ Actuary!” exclaimed Siiss, with an ironical laugh. 

“ My father is a man of honour,” continued Gustavus, without shrink- 
ing from the haughty look of the powerful minister. “ You speak of 
rebellion; how can you say that my father has not always served the 
duke with fidelity?’ How can you dare to defame him as a rebel?” 

“Dare!” said Siiss, with a laugh. “ Here there is no daring in the 
matter; he is a rebel who only serves the country and not the duke; 
he is the duke’s servant, but he serves him badly; however, this shall not 
continue. You may at least say to your father, that I am perfectly 
aware of what both masks wanted, and that they plotted along with the 
third one. I might have seized him as well as you last night, and when 
I did not do so, let him thank you for the forbearance.” 

“Me?” asked the young man, in astonishment. “Me! And is it 
owing to such forbearance, also, that, without having committed any 
offence, I was last night confined here?” 

“No,” replied the other, smiling kindly; “this was contrived only to 
cool your rendezvous.” He entertained himself for a few moments with 
the youth’s embarrassment, and then went on—“ That good girl, how 
she besought and prayed me on her knees to save you; she fancied you 
were imprisoned for some grave crime. Have you nothing to say to 
me, Herr Lanbek?” 

“You do not know me,” answered Gustavus; “ but I now see plainly 
why you carried me off so hastily, though surely the character of Leah 
might have assured you that there was nothing culpable in our relation.” 

“Indeed! Upon my word!” exclaimed the minister; “ nothing cul- 
pable! Do you imagine that if I suspected anything culpable in such a 
relation, that you could have atoned for it by a night in the guard-house? 
By the ashes of my fathers! if I There are cells and dungeons at 
Neuffen and Asberg, where neither sun nor moon shines; there would I 
have set the Saracen until he had reached his Swabian ancestors. But 
perhaps, in your Christian pride, you imagine that an Israelite does not 
hold the honour of his family in such estimation as a Nazarene?” 

The youth was scared at this threat, for he reflected that it would be 
a light matter to the minister to make him disappear from off the earth 
without a trace; but his courage sustained him against the insolence of 
the man who made his private affairs thus public, and, for the honour 
of his house, threatened him with the fortresses of the country. 

“Your excellency,” said he, with a look before which that of the 
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minister sank, “ what you think of your honour I know not, but it does 
not appear to me very honourable to make use of such threats as these. 
My father is indeed only an humble man, in comparison with one so high 
and powerful as you, but he knows where justice is to be found in Ger- 
many. Vienna is not so far from Stuttgart, and the emperor has not 
yet signed your letter of patent of yesterday; but, as regards the honour 
of your sister, I can assure you that it is not less dear to me than my 
own.” 

“You have fine plans for the provincial consul,” said the Jew, laugh- 
ing slightly; “ but besides, in confidence, you must not touch the emperor 
too closely: no one in Vienna will take up the affair of a Wurtemberg 
lawyer against us. But you please me, my good lad; I have heard your 
labours praised, and heads like yours may be put to something better 
than to stitch edicts together, or fasten You are now a counsellor 
of expedition, with a salary of 6J0 florins, and I am happy to be the first 
to congratulate you on your appointment.” 

The youth started from the bench to speak, but surprise and fear 
closed his mouth; a hundred thoughts crossed his mind. It was not 
joy at having leapt up in an instant the four degrees which were ordi- 
narily surmounted only after years of labour, that filled his soul; it 
was the terrible idea of passing in the world for a favourite of this indi- 
vidual—to stand thus branded before his father and al! good men.” 

“ Your excellency,” said he, in confusion, “I dare not, I cannot accept 
this gift. Think of what will be said, so many older and worthier 
men es 

“What! I have given you a situation,” replied the Jew, in a command- 
ing voice; “I have named you a counsellor, and you are one. No 
thanks—no overstrained delicacy; I like it not. Now,” continued he, 
kindly, almost tenderly, “how stand you with my Leah? You have 
quite enchanted the quiet, timid girl. Do not fear me, young sir; I am 
not the man to lay so much stress on wealth. Your family belongs to 
one of the oldest and most distinguished of the burghers, and this pleases 
me as much in this case as riches, or indeed more. Your father will 
assuredly not give you much, but you shall be satisfied through me; I 
will portion my sister like a princess.” 

The rocky dungeons of the Neuffen, and the dark cells of Asberg, had 
been at this moment more welcome to the youth than all these assurances ; 
he thought of his proud father, of his distinguished family, and so great 
was his fear of disgrace, so deeply rooted were the prejudices at that 
time against the unhappy children of Abraham, that they overpowered, 
at this critical moment, even his tenderness for the fair daughter of 
Israel. 

“Your excellency,” said he, with hesitation—“ Leah can have no 
warmer friend than me; but, I fear, you may estimate this feeling 
falsely, and confound it with another. I would not wish you to under- 
stand me wrongly, but Leah can never have said to you that I ever 
spoke to her of this 

The haughty man coloured, curled his lips, half closed his eyes, and a 
vein in his forehead began to swell rapidly. 

. “What is this?” said he, in a severe voice. “ How am I to under- 
stand these words!” 
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“ Your excellency,” answered Gustavus, more firmly, “think of the 
difference of religion.” 

“ Have you thought of this, sir, when you put these love passages into 
my sister's head? But I may trust you even here; Leah will be no hin- 
drance to you in this way. You hesitate,” he continued, more earnestly. 
“ Shall I speak with your father about this, young man, or was my sister 
good enough only to amuse your idle hours, but not to be your wife? 
Wo to you if you thought so! I will ruin you and your whole race. 
Your father yesterday has been guilty of a great excess: he is in my 
hands; I can defend him, With you I now place your father’s fate: 
either you make your rashness against my house good, and marry my 
sister, or I declare you publicly to be a scoundrel, and allow the consul to 
go in chains. I give you four weeks to think of it; my house is open 
to you; you may visit your bride there as often as you will; four weeks, 
you understand? Now you are free, and, as counsellor, you may enter 
upon your duties to-morrow.” 

At these words he bent himself slightly, and with proud steps left the 
room; he then ordered the captain, who stood in the ante-room, to pro- 
vide a dress for the newly appointed counsellor, and to set him at liberty. 

Stunned by the whole affair, and particularly by the last words of the 
minister, Reelzingen entered. He found his friend pale and embar- 
rassed, his arms crossed over his breast, and his head sunk down upon 
it. 


“ Now tell me, for the love of Heaven,” began the captain, while he 
remained standing before Gustavus, “ what did he want with you? Why 


did he imprison you? What means his visit?” 

“He came to congratulate me,” answered the other, with a strange 
smile. 

“To congratulate? Wherefore? That you had passed a night in the 
guard-house?” 

“No, but because I have during this night become a counsellor of 
expedition.” 

“You!” exclaimed the captain, laughing. “ Heaven be praised that 
you are so gay, and can jest so well! When I entered just now, and 
looked at you, I thought I should not find you so jocular; but seriously, 
friend, what did the Jew want?” 

“T told you, and seriously told you, he has made me a counsellor. 
Is this not a splendid advance?” 

The captain for some time looked at him doubtfully; at length he 
said, with emotion, “No, you cannot become a scoundrel, Gustavus. 
God knows how this has been brought about! But see, if I had not 
known you so long and so well Relieve me, the world will judge 
severely of you; but no. You laugh! I understand; it is all nonsense. 
Counsellor of expedition! You might as well marry his sister!” 

“ Yes, that will be too,” said Lanbek, smiling gloomily. “In four 
weeks my brother-in-law intends the marriage to take place.” 

“ Death and the devil!” exclaimed the captain. “Do not make me 
mad with your answers. We ought not to trifle with such things.” 

“Who says I jest?” answered Lanbek, while he slowly rose up. “It 
is as I tell you, upon my honour.” 

A tear appeared in the captain’s eye as he heard the friend he loved 
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speak thus; he gave way to the weakness but for a moment, then walked 
angrily across the floor, took off his hat, and exclaimed, “ May the day 
be accursed when I first saw you, and called you brother! Away—help 
your Jew—see the whole country put up for sale—turn oppressor your- 
self, and be rich! O Lanbek, Lanbek! I would sell my sword-belt, ay, 
even a year of my life, to buy the guard from one of my comrades; | 
will myself command at the execution when the Jew and you are led to 
the gallows!” 

“T will not willingly raise myself so high,” answered Gustavus, 
quietly and gravely; “but you may follow my dead body when you 
bury me to-morrow at midnight beside the wall of the churchyard.” 

The captain looked at him in terror; he could read a profound sadness 
on the brow of the youth, as he repeatedly looked at him, and met the 
eyes of Gustavus. 

“ Will you listen to me for five minutes, Reelzingen?” asked he; “you 
will then be amazed at the disinterestedness of the minister. The price 
of a situation is 2000 florins; that of a counsellor of expedition was 3000 
among brothers; but I, the child of fortune, have received it gratis— 
nothing for nothing; for the happiness of my life, the tranquillity of my 
family, the contentment of my father—all of which would be destroyed 
by the transaction—were too insignificant to be considered : only listen.” 

The captain heard the words with amazement; attentive, he sat down 
beside Gustavus. The higher that his faith rose in his friend while he 
spoke, the more was he concerned about him and his family. He folded 
him in his arms; he endeavoured to comfort him, though he himself had 
little trust in such consolation. 

“The Jew is a fine player,” said he; “ he has knocked up your best 
game, and the play seems to lie in his hands; he may be mistaken. 
We shall see him beaten when we—play spades.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


We will now conduct our readers from the officer's room in the guard- 
house of Stuttgart to the house of the elder Lanbek. Ina spacious apart- 
ment, whose furniture was rather solid and stately than showy or splen- 
did, there was an elderly man, somewhat more corpulent than ordinary. 
His figure and countenance indicated, that, when about fifty years of age, 
he might have been termed fat; now ten years more had placed wrinkles 
about his mouth and forehead, while his wide dressing-gown of fine 
green cloth, edged with fur, was of abundant fullness, and wrapped in 
folds round his body; but his well-coloured cheeks, his clear grey eyes, 
the firm step with which he walked up and down the room, let it be 
seen, before even his full, sonorous voice was heard, that the old consul 
was yet fresh and hearty in mind and body. 

In the recess of the broad window sat two young girls from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, who, as often as the old man turned his eyes 
towards them, thoughtfully and anxiously returned his gaze, and then 
whispered to each other when his look was withdrawn, One was em- 
ployed in putting her father’s huge curled wig in order, and, in spite of 
the sorrow which appeared in her countenance, she yet seemed to feel 
an enjoyment in the fine contrast which she found in building up these 
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black locks into an edifice of hair with her small, white, delicately-formed 
hands. The dark blue eyes of the other, meantime, seemed to be more 
occupied with the street than with the fine work she was sewing, yet 
her countenance was too serious to let it be supposed that the expression 
was that of mere curiosity. They had been silent for some minutes, for 
the’ girls had been too strictly brought up to tease their father with 
questions, while his thoughts seemed to be so much occupied. The young 
sempstress suddenly stood up, let her work fall to the ground, turned 
yet more towards the window, and looked eagerly into the street. The 
father observed these movements, stood still, looked searchingly at his 
daughter, but questioned her only with his eyes. 

Kathchen, the younger of the two sisters, quickly finished a forelock 
of the wig, then placed the fine affair carefully upon a table, and 
now approached quickly at the call of Hedwig—* It is he; he has looked 
up uere, father; he goes very fast: look, what a singular coat he wears. 
That is Blankenberg’s hunting dress,” said Hedwig, in a low tone of voice 
to her sister. 

“Go to; what do you know of Blankenberg’s wardrobe?” answered 
the younger, with a smile full of meaning. 

“ He visited Gustavus often in this dress,” replied she, while a deep 
crimson overspread her face. 

The arrival of Gustavus prevented his younger sister from longer 
annoying Hedwig, according to her usual custom. The father now 
looked more earnestly out than before; he then set himself down in his 
arm-chair, and fastened his eyes upon the door. The hearts of the two 
sisters beat painfully and quickly, when the door opened, and their 
brother entered. After the first salutations were over, there occurred 
a pause painful to all; then the son modestly stepped towards his father. 

“You must have missed me this morning, father?” asked he. “It is 
certainly a rare occurrence in this house, and you were perhaps anxious 
about me.” 

“No,” answered the old man, very seriously; “you are old enough 
not to lose yourself; but it appeared strange to me, that you were seen 
only for an hour at the carnival, and that you prolonged your amuse- 
ments so irregularly last night, as to continue till nine o'clock this 
morning. You ought to have been at your office half an hour ago.” 

“Tam excused there to-day,” said Gustavus, smiling; “ besides I have, 
since an early hour this morning, revelled so fearfully and lived so dis- 
orderly, that it is no wonder I return home late; only fancy, girls, 
where I have been.” 

The sisters looked at him in perplexity, for they justly feared that this 
gaiety of speech might displease their father. 

“ How can we know?” replied Hedwig. “1 have never been accus- 
tomed to ask where you went with your companions ; but you are to-day 
a riddle to me, brother.” 

“T have been in a castle of pleasure,” continued the youth, “ where 
— you nor papa ever were. You will never guess: in the guard- 
iouse,” 
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“Tn the guard-house!” cried both sisters, shocked. 
“That is very disagreeable for me, Gustavus,” added the consul. “'To 
my knowledge, you are the first Lanbek who ever was there.” 
L 
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“To me it is doubly disagreeable,” answered his son, while he looked 
steadfastly at his father, “ because it seems to have arisen from an ex- 
change of names; for, to my knowledge, J am not that Lanbek who 
occasioned the scene at the Jew’s table.” 

The old man looked at him, pale and embarrassed. 

“ Go into the next room, girls,” exclaimed he; and when the sisters, 
astonished, but still quickly and submissively obeyed, he seized the hand 
of his son, placed him on a seat near him, and hastily asked, in a low 
tone of voice, “ What is this? What do you know? Who spoke to you 
of this?” 

“ Himself,” answered the son. 

“The Jew?” asked the old man. “ How was this possible?” 

“ He was with me at the guard-house. I see you are surprised, father, 
but prepare yourself for things far more surprising than this.” 

The son considered it best to disclose as much as possible to his father, 
and thus he related to him in what way the minister had burst forth in 
resentment against the consul and his party; how he had withstood this; 
how the minister, in place of being excited thereby to anger, had sud- 
denly announced to him that he appointed him a counsellor of expedi- 
tion. He did not, however, say a word about Leah; the captain had 
dissuaded him from doing so, and he resolved to be silent thereon, until 
he had determined upon his conduct, or the discovery of the unhappy 
circumstances became inevitable. 

“T see what I see,” said the consul, after he had reflected for a while. 
“Do you think if he had not feared us, that he would have spared me 
and seized you, and directly disgraced me with his condescension? He 
ears me, and he has reason to do so. I am too popular for him, and 
by degrees you will be also too well known to the citizens here, because 
you already conduct for me the processes of the poor. The counsellor 
of expedition is a trap which he wishes to lay for both of us, the cunning 
fox.” 

“ How think you thus, father?” asked Gustavus, for his heart had be- 
come lighter since he observed how his parent took the matter. 

“ Look,” said the old man, in his usual confiding manner, “ you will 
be the sacrifice of this intrigue; but, as sure as I am your father, you 
shall not long be so. The Jew knows this too. I forbid you to accept 
this appointment, because you may thereby fall into evil odour: thus 
he will make it a matter of honour; he will complain to the duke, and 
seize the only opportunity which may occur to compel me to give up 
my office. He knows me; he knows that he can as little depose me as 
the duke; he knows also who the old Lanbek is—his enemy. If we 
accept the place, he farther calculates that we shall be despised by all 
who wish what is right. The father provincial consul, people would be- 
gin to think how the son came to be counsellor of expedition; the old 
man did not purchase the situation from him, and the Jew, it is well 
known, gives nothing without a great profit in gold, or secret support, 


consequently we shall be considered to have gone over te the man of 


power. Thus thinks he the people will judge, and he has acted right 
cleverly, but he does not know me altogether. Heaven be praised, I 
still know of a remedy whereby we may maintain the confidence of better 
men, and you will be and remain counsellor of expedition! If cireum- 
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stances change, you will again be the actuary, and men will know of your 
innocence.” 

“ But, father,” said the young man, in amazement, “ your appointment 
is steady as a rock; but mine? How long will it be still until cireum- 
stances change?” 

“ Son,” answered the old man, not without emotion, “ you see how this 
country is distracted to its very centre; do you think it can always be 
thus? Believe me, before spring comes upon it, it must be different: 
worse it never can be, but better. Believe me, and trust in God.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


While old Lanbek spake thus, endeavouring to inspire his son with 
confidence, the house-bell rang loudly, and an officer entered the room, 
~vhom the consul hastened to meet. When any one looked upon the 
dark red countenance, the bold and hardy features, the small though 
sharp eyes of this man, he might easily understand that the report of 
the most daring reso'ution and almost fabulous heroism, shown by him 
under Duke Alexander and Prince Eugene, were indeed believable. 

“My son, the once actuary,” said the elder Lanbek, “Colonel Von 
Réder, with whose name at least you are already acquainted.” 

“ How could I not?” answered Gustavus, bowing. “ When our troops 
spoke of Malplaquet and Peterwardein, this name was mentioned always 
among the first and most distinguished.” 

“Too much honour for an old man who did only his duty,” replied the 
colonel. “ But, consul, what say you to this, that the Jew has now laid 
hold of us even in our profession? I come to you solely to ask, shall I, 
or shall I not?” 

“ How must I understand this?” said the consul, surprised. “ Réder, 
no over hasty attempt.” 

“That is exactly it,” exclaimed the other, stamping upon the floor; 
“my honour and the honour of the whole corps is insulted. I have, at 
the desire of this dog, been obliged against all right and reason to cashier 
one of my ablest officers, and until I do this to-morrow, I am out of the 
service.” 

“You say so, colonel?” replied the elder Lanbek, while he beckoned 
to his son to place a chair. “Sit down; you may be still in your first 
passion.” 

“My regiment was on service yesterday and is to-day,” continued the 
other, quickly; “a person was last night brought from the masquerade 
to the guard-house, by express command of the Jew, with an order to 
watch him closely, but to have no other communication with him. This 
morning Captain Reelzingen mounted guard at an early hour; he found 
a prisoner in the officer’s room, of whom nothing was said in the order, 
and only think—in about half an hour the minister himself came, turned 
the captain out of the room, secretly examined the prisoner in the guard- 
house, then quitted him, and again commanded the captain to have no 
intercourse with him, made him give him his word of honour—he an 
officer of the guard, and made him give his word—not to mention the 
name of the prisoner. Has it then come to this, that every passing Jew 
may command us? I must cashier the officer; my honour demands that 
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I shall not endure this, for I have the command, and I must bestir my- 
self, though it costs me my post.” 

Both the Lanbeks, during the angry speech of the colonel, had con- 
tinued to exchange looks full of meaning. 

“The Jew is even more crafty than we imagined,” said the father, 
when he had concluded—thus shown by the colonel that the trap was 
also laid for him. “ Who think you was the prisoner? There—look at 
him; my son was placed in your guard-house last night!” 

The colonel retreated in astonishment, and so great was his displeasure 
at the invasion of his military rights, that he could not help casting an 
involuntary dark look at the youth. But when the elder Lanbek con- 
tinued, and related to him how he himself was the cause of this occurrence, 
and how strangely other things happened, when he showed him more 
closely the complicated plans of the minister, Colonel Réder sprang from 
his chair. 

“ Well, my old friend,” said he, with a voice of emotion, to the consul, 
“that he persecutes and hates me, is finally of no importance. General 
Rémchingen is guilty of this; he never liked me; but as for you, he 
will break'your neck, or may I never be saved! Actuary! you must 
take up a position; there is no further doubt about this, for your father 
can no longer prosper in his office; and moreover, our fate and our re- 
ligion depend upon the game. I will go to the duke and speak to him, 
though it should cost me my life.” 

“That you shall not do, colonel,” said the old man, with emphasis 
and seriousness. “Read this letter, sent to us from Wurtzburg, and 
then tell me whether you will still venture to go and speak to the duke.” 

The colonel took the paper in his hand, and began to read; the more 
he. read, the more did his features become disturbed, until, in utter 
amazement, and with eyes sparkling in anger, he looked at the old man, 
and let his arms fall. 

“ Father,” said the younger Lanbek, first looking at the old man and 
then the colonel, with embarrassment—‘ father, you here make me the 
witness of a scene at which, perhaps, it had been better I was not pre- 
sent. I must in a distorted manner take up a part which does not suit 
me: I have been named a counsellor of expedition, and I know not 
why; I must not refuse the place, though to accept it makes me seem a 
rascal in the eyes of the world, and still I know not why; things go on in 
the state, nay, even in my father’s house, which are hidden from me, and 
again I know not why. Colonel von Réder, you persuade me not to 
decline a position which dishonours my father’s name; from you I think 
I may desire to know the reasons why I should not do so?” 

“ Heaven knows he is in the right!” exclaimed Réder, while he looked 
keenly at the youth. “I do not know, consul, why you did not give 
him the key long since; but if you will not open his eyes, I will myself 
do him this service, because | know how painful it is to be half aware 
of an important mystery, and to be able only to grasp at the other part.” 

“Tt shall be so,” said the father; “sit down again. If, my son, I 
have not confided to you things of this sort before, it has only been from 
the fear of being considered an over-proud father, for we passed our 
words to each other, to confide only in tried and distinguished men. | 
do not require to tell you what Wurtemberg has become during the 
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three years’ reign of Alexander. No one shall say that a Lanbek mur- 
mured at his master; he is a brave man, and after Prince Eugene, per- 
haps the first general of the times; but the regiment of the line is fit for 
the camp or the enemy, not for the state. He regards the government 
of the little country, as he calls it, somewhat too much like a hero—that 
is to say, he looks far beyond it, and allows others to look «fter it.” 

“ This little country!” exclaimed the colonel, bitterly—<“ this lovely 
Wurtemberg! The old saying is true, that if we gave ourselves trouble, 
it could never be destroyed; but we shall see. If it continues thus—if we 
are designedly ruined by the sale of offices, by the insults to the good, 
by the elevation of the lowest—if our strength is sucked out of us to 
the last extremity ¥ 

“Tn short, my friend,” continued the old man, “ it cannot be thus for 
ever; it cannot even become better by degrees, for there are already five 
rascals sitting with us in the provinces, who have not once said to them- 
selves, ‘God be with us.’ All offices are for sale, or saleable to the 
creatures of Siiss: thus it can only be worse. But there are two parties 
—those who say, ‘It must become different;’ and the other, that is 
Siiss, the base Jew, General Rémchingen, the most refined of these 
fellows, Hallwachs, your new colleague, Metz, and some others from the 
country. We know what they wish, and that is nothing less than to 
abolish entirely rank in society as well as the diet.” 

“ And it is to be deplored,” said Réder, “that the duke in his genero- 
sity is so beset, that he is satisfied with it all. They tell him that the 
country may be broken up in respect to classes, that the people murmur 
about the provinces, and now he has resolved to do away with the insti- 
tute like a body of invalids, generously to relieve the country of the 
yearly cost of representatives, and to reign alone.” 

“How? do I comprehend rightly?” exclaimed young Lanbek. “ Are 
we to be robbed of our last pretection against the ill-will or false views 
of a master? Is such a state fully perceived? It cannot be possible that 
the duke has pledged himself to this; in what way could he venture to 
do so! Do you think, colonel, that the soldier of Wurtemberg will thus 
suppress his own rights?” 

“ Here are the hounds,” replied the colonel, while he looked at a letter, 
“who will hunt the chased game to their places.” 

“Only listen to me quietly,” said the consul. “The duke is terribly 
deceived; he thinks it will only cost him a word, that classes will no 
longer have a place, and then that all hearts will fly to him. In this 
way have the Jew and General Rémehingen talked him over, but they 
know us better, and are aware that there is violence in the step. Here 
is a letter to the Archbishop of Wurzburg, written by General Rém- 
chingen—‘ Some measures are to be resolved upon for the good of the 
land, but the troops cannot be depended upon; therefore the bishop 
should so act, that the troops of the French circle, on a certain day, 
should be found near our boundaries.’ He has written in the same 
strain to some states of the empire in Upper Swabia.” 

“Tn the name of the duke?” asked young Lanbek. 

“No; they only allowed him to glance at all this, although they 
uttered a proper bird-eall to the bishop, It has not been said in vain 
that our old reformer, Brenz, has for several nights risen from his grave, 
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and ascended the pulpit; they would make us Catholics. You are amazed; 
you will not believe this. They will not do it for the sake of religion, 
but because it will bind the bishop and the Upper Swabians to their 
cause; or perhaps they imagine it will please the duke if they can reform 
the faith in twenty-four hours, as they would reform our ancient rights.” 

“Tt cannot; it must not be!” exclaimed the young man—“ to over- 
throw the pillars of our happiness and our prosperity at one blow! It 
is impossible; the duke will not suffer this.” 

“ He knows not, and thinks not, that they have so much in view,” said 
the colonel; “his fame is too dear to him to be stained thus, but if it 
happens without the guilt seeming too remarkable, I fear he will not 
restore the old system. With what object do you think the Jew talked 
yesterday's edict out of him? It is this which is to protect him in the 
scarcely conceivable case of the duke being roused against these true 
and devoted counsellors, who thus lay unlimited power at his feet, and 
plant a crosier in the cathedral.” 

“And you will struggle against them,” asked Gustavus, anxiously, 
yet somewhat doubtfully. 

“Struggle together or perish,” said the old man. “Who is leagued 
with us, you must not know just yet; it is sufficient for you to be aware 
that they are the worthiest of the nobles, and the most estimable of the 
citizens. We would implore the protection of the emperor, but circum- 
stances are unfavourable for this; the time is too short to tarry with 
round-about ways towards him, and moreover the duke has been a 
powerful support since the last war: we should be refused. There re- 
mains nothing for us except - 

“We must,” said the colonel, courageously and resolutely—“ we must 
play the anticipator. They have appointed St Joseph’s day, the 19th of 
March, as the fixed time; but some days before this we must take the 
enemy of the country prisoner, move our faithful bands to Stuttgart, in 
order to call the country people to our aid, and when arrived there, 
take anew the oath of allegiance and fealty to the duke, and show him 
upon the brink of what a fearful abyss both he and we stand. Then he 
is a brave soldier, and a man of honour; he will blush at the disgrace 
into which these wretches would lead him.” 

“But,” asked the younger Lanbek, “where will the duke be while 
you blow up this fearful mine?” 

“Tt is exactly this which forces us to be in haste,” replied the colonel; 
“they have persuaded him to travel next month to inspeet the fortresses 
at Kehl and Phillipsburg, that thus they may reform behind his back. 
He leaves on the eleventh; the adjutants are already named who are to 
accompany him, and if I may venture to say so with such a train, and 
so much and so loudly as this journey is talked of, I fear that the whole 
affair is a deception, and that the duke will not pass the frontiers.” 

“You now know our plans,” said the old man to his son; “ be active 
and prudent. One word too much may betray all; therefore, as is cus- 
tomary with us, place your hand in that of your father and this brave 
man, and swear to us to be secret.” 

“T swear,” said Lanbek, in a firm voice, though he was pale, and his 
look was fixed; his father and the colonel pressed him to their breasts, 
and greeted him as one of themselves. 
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“In omnibus rebus singulari fuit prudentia et industria. Nam et Agricola solers, 
et reipublicae peritus, et juris consultus, et probabilis orator, et cupidissimus littera- 
rum fuit.”—Nepos de Catone, iii. t. 


“Ir has been ordained by Providence,” says Johnson, “ that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance as to cause, by his retirement or 
death, any chasm in the world.” Whether the final cause of this be “to 
hinder us from tyrannising over one another,” as the great moralist 
suggests, or rather to prevent men from that idolatry of superior abili- 
ties, elevated rank, and vast power in their fellow-men, which is so apt 
to seduce them from a due recognition of the claims, and a due depend- 
ence on the care, of the Almighty, or to secure some still more important 
end in the discipline of the race, we shall not stop here to inquire. The 
remark we have quoted is a just one, and the provision whieh it specifies 
is one not more confirmed by fact, than wisely and benevolently adapted 
to the interests of the race. A “chasm in the world” would be a fear- 
ful and irreparable catastrophe, the consequences of which would be too 
tremendous to be suspended on anything so fragile as the life of a man. 

But whilst this is wisely ordained, on the one hand, it is no less 
wisely ordained, on the other, that the decease of men who have occu- 
pied a large place in the public eye, and on whom great interests con- 
nected with the public welfare have been suspended, should be ecalcu- 
lated to arrest general attention, to produce for a season a pause in 
the hurrying stream of life, and summon those who are borne along in 
its headlong and impetuous current to those exercises of reflection which 
such are so apt to neglect, but which are so profitable, not to say neces- 
sary, for all. By such events, especially when they occur unexpectedly, 
or amid circumstances of a peculiarly affecting nature, men are con- 
strained to feel how vain and uncertain are all things here below—to 
learn “ what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue”—-to remem- 
ber that man has been made for something calmer, and grander, and 
more enduring than aught this troubled and transitory scene exhibits— 
and, in the wiser mood which such considerations inspire, to turn their 
hearts to Him who is the alone Unchangeable, and in whose protection 
and blessing alone we can implicitly confide. 

Of late, the lessons of this kind which have been read out from high 
places to the people of these realms have been numerous and. solemn. 
Of those regal spirits who, during the past halt century, have secured the 
confidence or commanded the homage of the community, how few remain 
to us! How suddenly and how quickly of late they have followed each 
other into the land of shadows! Death has entered into our palaces, and 
swept off our foremost men. Their thrones are empty, and as yet we 
know not by whom they are to be filled. Whilst the procession of the 
Great Ones is thus passing within the veil, it behoves us, who stiil stand 
without, to receive the admonitory impression which such solemnities 
are fitted to produce, * to cease from man whose breath is in his nostrils,” 
and, laying our hands upon the altar, to lift up our eyes in trustful confi- 
dence to Him who liveth and abideth for ever. 
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Of those who have recently gone from us, many were in advanced 
life, and departed in the course of nature. It has now pleased Provi- 
dence to remove from us one in whom the nation expected to find a wise 
and patriotic counsellor for many years yet tocome. In the maturity 
of his experience, in the zenith of his fame, with recruited health, and 
with mental vigour unimpaired, the greatest statesman of the age has 
been suddenly cut down. Whilst the nation was waiting for him to re- 
sume that post from which, a short while since, he rather retired than 
was driven, Sir Robert Peel has unexpectedly been summoned from all 
sublunary pursuits, and, so far as earth is concerned, has ceased to be 
numbered amongst things that are. 

The intelligence of this event came upon the nation with startling 
impressiveness. An universal feeling of awe, followed by one of sin- 
cere regret, has passed through all ranks of the community. No 
statesman of these times—not even Canning—has carried to the grave 
so large a measure of the respect and grateful sorrow of the people. 
Men of every class have vied with each other in the homage they 
have paid to his memory. His ancient political antagonists have 
been foremost to give utterance to his eulogy, whilst those who have 
been trained in his school have felt that, as yet, their only eulogy 
could be their tears. The highest honour the nation can bestow upon 
her glorious dead, has been placed at the option of his family, and de- 
clined, only because they knew it to be the wish of the deceased that 
his remains should be conveyed without pomp to their final resting-place 
in the country. In many of the larger towns of England, honours 
hardly less than those rendered to royalty have been paid to his me- 
mory. Even foreign nations have offered him unusual tokens of re- 
spect; and if there be some who think they have cause to dislike his 
name for the measures he was the means of passing through Parliament, 
they have as yet refrained from giving any utterance to their dislike, 
and perhaps in their hearts are ready to admit at least this much, that, 
if he was not so good as they could have wished, the country could have 
better spared a better man. 

The late Sir Robert Peel was the son of a man who was the architect 
of his own fortune—truly, the architect, and not merely the builder. The 
early years of this remarkable man were spent amidst circumstances not 
peculiarly favourable for the development of an aspiring ambition or an 
enterprising genius. The son of a small farmer, at a time when small 
farmers were even a less enlightened part of the community than they are 
now, his youthful energies were employed in the cramping drudgery of 
the field or of the homestead. In a small way, too, he was entrusted 
with the responsibilities of traffic; and we have conversed with persons 
who remembered his driving into Blackburn of a morning, in charge of 
the dairy produce of the farm, for which that town offered a convenient 
market. But, under the unpolished exterior of a Lancashire peasant, 
there lay the elements of a great mercantile genius. His idiosyncrasy 
was of the genuine Lancashire type—shrewd, vigorous, ingenious, and 
at the same time enterprising and bold. Perhaps his natural talents 
were even greater than those of his more accomplished son; certainly 
they were not inferior. Embarking in the cotton trade, at a time when it 
was rushing up to the gigantic altitude it has since attained, under the fa- 
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vourable influence of successive discoveries in machinery, he speedily rose 
to the foremost place among his competitors, and in an incredibly short 
time realised a princely fortune. Late in life, he entered Parliament, 
where he distinguished himself by his good sense and business abilities. 
A steady adherent of the Tory party, he enjoyed no small influence with 
Pitt and the other chiefs of that party; and, in reward of his faithful 
and able support, he was created a baronet. He died in 1830, at the 
age of eighty, and was succeeded in his title, and a large portion of his 
immense property, by his eldest son, the distinguished individual whose 
loss the country now deplores. 

Destined by his father for a political life, Sir Robert was educated 
first at Eton, and afterwards at Oxford, at both of which places he dis- 
tinguished himself by his orderly behaviour, his patient diligence, his 
eorrect taste, and his scholarly achievements. At Oxford he took his 
degree amidst the highest honours, in both classics and mathematics. 
No sooner was this accomplished, than his father, in 1809, had him 
brought into Parliament as member for Cashel, whilst he was little 
more than twenty-one years of age. 

The House of Commons became thenceforward the arena of his 
life. For more than forty years, he was a member of it, and took 
an active part in all the great questions which came to be discussed 
in it during that period: in some of the greatest he appeared as the 
leading spirit in the debate. He had not sat long in it until he 
proved himself an able speaker, and, what was better, a laborious and 
sagacious worker. This led to his speedily finding his way to office. 
In 1811, he was appointed Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
under the Percival administration. In 1812, he was made Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland—an office which he held with much advantage to the 
country till 1818. After remaining out of office for nearly four years, 
he in 1822 became Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
a member of the Cabinet which had the late Lord Londonderry at its 
head. In this place, he continued during the Liverpool administration; 
but, on the accession of Canning, he was one of those who refused to 
take office under that distinguished statesman. At the close of Canning’s 
brief but brilliant Premiership, Peel returned in 1828 to the office of 
Home Secretary under the Duke of Wellington, and held that post 
during the difficult times which preceded the dissolution of the Tory 
government in 1830. Hitherto, his political career had borne the aspect 
of devoted adherence to Toryism; but, on accepting office under the 
Duke of Wellington, he entered upon a course in which the influence 
of a different set of principles came to be apparent. As far back, indeed, 
as 1821, even whilst opposing the Catholic claims, he had indicated that 
it was with some misgivings, and no small regret, that he felt himself 
constrained to that course. ‘I can,” said he, “ most conscientiously 
assure the House that no result of this debate can give me unqualified 
satisfaction. I am, of course, bound to wish that the opinions which I 
honestly feel may prevail; but their prevalence must still be mingled 
with regret at the disappointment which I know that the success of such 
opinions must entail on a large portion of my fellow-subjects.” He who 
could thus speak had but little to overcome in the way of mere personal 
feeling, when he saw that circumstances rendered it impossible longer 
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to withhold the claims of the Catholics. It is evident, also, that he 
who could thus speak had ceased to be, if he ever really had been, a 
thorough-going adherent of Toryism—an advocate of class-legislation 
—a despiser of the feelings and claims of those who were not of the 
privileged order. Here was the admission of the principle, that the 
wishes and expectations of the people were not only something not to 
be altogether overlooked or scorned by their rulers, but that their weight 
was such, that nothing but a stern conviction that the course to be pur- 
sued was the right one, could justify a legislator in occasioning dis- 
appointment to any large body of the nation. The influence of this 
principle, operating secretly but surely on Peel’s mind, gradually 
loosened any hold which the old unmitigated Toryism of the Pitt school 
may have had upon him, and made his subsequent career progressively 
advantageous to his country. Whilst a member of the Wellington ad- 
ministration, he but feebly opposed the bill of Lord John Russell for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and himself introduced, and man- 
fully carried through, the bill for the removal of the Catholic Disabilities. 

As yet, however, he did not see his way to adopt the expedient of a 
reform in the representation of the people in Parliament; hence he went 
out of office when it became apparent that such a measure would be 
demanded by the country, and continued to offer to the Reform Bill of 
the Grey administration a persevering and able, though not factious, 
opposition. On the passing of that bill, however, he immediately 
accepted it as irrevocable, and set himself to reconstruct his party on the 
basis of the altered constitution of the House of Commons. ‘The death 
of Earl Spencer having afforded the king a pretext for dismissing his 
Whig ministers, Sir Robert Peel was summoned from Rome, whither 
he had gone with his family, in the course of a continental tour, and 
commanded to form an administration. 

He had now reached the summit of political power in Britain, and 
the same abilities which had displayed themselves whilst he was in 
subordinate offices, shone forth with increasing brilliancy now that he 
had the chief control of affairs. It soon became apparent, also, that, 
though he remained a Conservative, his heart was more bent upon the 
welfare of his country than upon the triumph or stability of his party. 
But his position in the House was not yet sufficiently strong to enable 
him to retain his place, and accordingly his administration at this time 
lasted only for a few months. 

In 1839, he was again Prime Minister for a still shorter period, the 
famous Bedchamber Plot having compelled him to relinquish the reins 
almost as soon as he had grasped them. In the meantime, however, 
circumstances were arranging themselves to render his accession to 
power inevitable. Rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, a general 
impression had gone abroad unfavourable to the Whig administration; 
it was accused of administrative incapacity, and in the summer of 1839 
Sir Robert Peel led on an attack which ended in the resignation of 
Lord Melbourne, and placed him once more at the head of affairs. 
Meanwhile, too, the Conservative party had been busy in the Registra: 
tion Courts; and on the dissolution of Parliament in the autumn of that 
year, a new election returned to the House a large majority prepared 
to support the Peel administration. Sir Robert’s power was now as 
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real as his position was dignified. With the confidence of the crown, 
a commanding majority in both Houses of Legislature, and something 
like carte blanche from the country to prescribe what he thought best 
for the evils under which it groaned, no British minister could have 
wished for more to enable him to wield with effect the energies of 
government. Happily this great power was not abused. Regardless 
of the claims of party, resolved to sacrifice nothing that concerned the 
welfare of the community, either to the lust of popularity or a desire for 
the favour of the great, the Premier set himself to deal manfully and 
honestly with the exigencies of the country, and to devise such measures 
as its interests demanded. He rose to the full conception of the dignity 
of his position as the minister not of a party, but of his sovereign and 
the nation. The principle which he laid down in introducing his Corn 
and Tariff Bill of 1842, that “the only protection which could be vin- 
dicated was that which consisted with the welfare of all classes of the 
community,” showed that he had at length reached the conviction which 
should be the ruling conviction of every governor of a free nation. 
“ The welfare of all classes of the community” became thenceforward 
the motto and the aim of his public activity. 

He continued in office, with a brief intermission, till the summer of 
1846, when, having established the principle of free trade by the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, he finally retired from office, not unwillingly 
yielding to the force of a coalition which had been formed against him 
in the House of Commons—a coalition of Whigs, eovetous of power 
they have never been competent to use, and of Tories, mad with resent- 
ment against the man who had stripped them of the power they never 
possessed without abusing. In taking farewell of office at this time, he 
uttered these memorable words—‘“ I shall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist who clamours for protection, because it conduces to 
his own individual benefit; but it may be that I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of good-will in the abodes of 
those whose lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of the brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with the sense of injustice.” Memorable words! which the 
multitudes of hard- handed artisans, who daily besieged his abode with 
their solicitous inquiries, when the intelligence had gone forth that his 
life was in danger, showed to be of true augury. — - 

Sir Robert’s conduct, since he thus retired, has been not the least 
noble part of his public life. With a generosity that has seldom if ever 
been paralleled, he has not only forborn to oppose, but has readily aided, 
by his powerful support, those whose opposition had tended to oust him 
from power. This conduct his country has known how to appreciate, 
and it has surrounded the close of his illustrious career with a reputa- 
tion as splendid and spotless as ever gathered around the exit of any 
British statesman. 

The talents of Sir Robert Peel were such as pre-eminently fitted him 
for the sphere in which it was his destiny to move. His mind was 
strongly practical in its cast and tendency. His highest capacities were 
of an administrative order. He was distinctively and peculiarly a man of 
business, whose strength lay in adjusting measures to circumstances, and 
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expedients to emergencies. He was not given to abstract theorising, or 
to philosophic investigation. His eyes looked clearly and sharply at 
things, but there was no “ speculation” in them. What and how were 
his main categories; and, of the matters ranging under these in the de- 
partment of politics, he was a consummate master. 

Endowed with a naturally vigorous understanding, which had been 
carefully cultivated, he entered on public life prepared to grapple with 
its most difficult questions, and to obtain a familiarity with its most com- 
plicated details. His powers of observation were great; his memory 
was faithful and retentive; his capacity for patient toil has seldom been 
surpassed: he was at once cautious and decided; and few men have 
equalled him in the calm comprehensiveness with which he weighed all 
the details of a case, or in the perspicacity with which he descried the 
fit and necessary action by which the demands of the case were to be 
met. His knowledge of affairs was copious and exact beyond that of 
most men. With the commercial interests and relations of the country, 
he was specially conversant, immensely more so than most of the party 
to which in the early part of his career he belonged. The philosophy 
of traffic—the laws that regulate the interchange of commodities—the 
conditions under which trade becomes most prosperous for the country 
—the principles by which a representative currency may be most safely 
and advantageously regulated; these and kindred subjects he had 
studied, if not in every instance justly, yet always carefully and com- 
prehensively. He understood such topics much better, we venture to 
say, than he understood questions of general politics or international 
law. We doubt if he ever thoroughly comprehended the Catholic 
Emancipation question as a question in political science. We doubt if 
he ever thoroughly understood the philosophy of the Reform Bill. But 
no man could suppose for a moment that he was not perfectly master of 
the Currency question, or that even Cobden himself was more entirely 
familiar with all the grounds, advantages, and bearings of the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. 

With these qualifications, he could not but secure a high place in the 
respect of such a body as the House of Commons, where talents for busi- 
ness always command an homage proportionate to the dutiful conviction 
which the House has, on the one hand, that it exists for the purpose of 
transacting the business of the nation, and its painful consciousness, on 
the other, of a general incapacity for grappling with such subjects. But 
his talents were not those of a mere business man; nor was it to these 
alone that he owed his great influence in the House. He was well 
known to be aman of extensive attainments in literature; and his taste in 
the fine arts was attested by the magnificent gallery he had collected, 
and of which all Europe has heard. In parliamentary oratory, there 
were few who could rival him—few who could so clearly state a case— 
few who could so plausibly defend a project—few who could with equal 
ease, calmness, and good temper, explain away or nullify the arguments 
of an adversary—and perhaps not one who could (when he chose) speak 
so fluently, and with such apparent openness, without, in reality, com- 
mitting himself ina single particular. His unblemished private charac- 
ter also had its weight; for in no secular assembly is the truth of what 
Quinctilian says, “ Non tantum eum qui sit orator, virum bonum esse 
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oportere, sed ne futurum quidem oratorem nisi virum bonum,” more con- 
spicuous than in the British House of Commons. Nor was his social 
position or his great wealth without its influence upon the House, the 
members of which have ever shown themselves singularly susceptible of 
influences of this sort; whilst the melodious, persuasive tones of his 
voice, his gentlemanly bearing, and the genuinely English cast of his 
countenance, gave an additional charm to his address, and an augment- 
ed force to his hold upon his audience. He was one of those speakers to 
whom the assembly he had to address seemed, for the time at least, to re- 
sign itself, with a sort of quiet faith, When he arose to address it, the 
House did not stir itself up, as for one of Brougham’s flashing and stimu- 
lating orations—nor compose itself for languid enjoyment, as when Mac- 
aulay used to roll over it his sonorous periods—nor put itself in an atti- 
tude of fidgetty expectation, as when Disraeli is about to scatter his 
sparkling sarcasms—nor arrange itself into a semblance of patient defe- 
rence, as when Lord John Russell rises to hammer out one of his dis+ 
jointed, but withal vigorous, harangues. No; when Sir Robert was on 
his legs, the House assumed the appearance of a company of orderly 
school-boys, respectfully listening to their master, in the most absolute 
faith that what he was saying to them, whether they understood it or 
not, was all quite right and sound. It was really marvellous how he used 
to lead the Commons, and with what forgiving faith they returned to his 
management, even after repeated experience that his fluent and plausible 
talk had not always been intended to illuminate or convince. It was a 
striking instance of the mighty power which well-ordered speech, when 
accompanied with knowledge and sustained by integrity, is capable’ of 
exercising over the minds of men. 

Asa politician, Sir Robert Peel, to be judged of fairly, must be judged 
of by those acts of his public life in which he exercised an originating 
power. For these alone can he be held fully responsible. In the earlier 
part of his career only a few such can be pointed out. At that time. his 
position was subordinate, and he was implicated with a party to whose 
service early associations, hereditary ties, and official obligations con- 
spired to enslave him. Under such circumstances, he was hardly a free 
agent; at any rate, the measures of which he was, under such circum- 
stances, the advocate, cannot be always regarded as what his judgment 
and feelings, left to themselves and operating spontaneously, would have 
induced him to adopt. The great discrepancy between his earlier and 
later opinions seems to favour this, for it can be accounted for satisfac- 
torily, we think, only on the supposition that the former were due to 
his party, whilst the latter belonged to himself. The truth is, we be- 
lieve, that from the first he was divided between the tendencies of his 
own natural disposition and the tendencies which education, example, 
and habit had impressed upon him. There were in him the natural man 
and the artificial man ; and the two were contrary the one to the other. 
For a while the latter prevailed ; but gradually, as judgment matured, 
as experience was enlarged, as knowledge was increased, and as power 
brought with it at once a deeper sense of responsibility and greater 
liberty of action, the former asserted successfully his rights, and gra- 
dually assumed the supremacy. It was then that Sir Robert Peel came 
before his country as he really was; and it is by what he did in this his 
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true character that he must be chiefly judged of by those whom he has 
left behind, as it is by this he will be judged of by posterity. 
Confining our view to those measures of which Sir Robert may fairly 
be regarded as the author or responsible promoter, there can be no doubt 
that his country owes to him as deep a debt of gratitude as she owes to 
any statesman who has presided over her interests since the Revolution. 
The Coryphzus of Law Reform, the founder of an effective system of 
Police, the author of a solid basis on which our Monetary and Financial 
interests might rest, the restorer of civil equality to Christians of all re- 
ligious denominations, and the liberator of the mighty commercial ener- 
_gies of the empire by the establishment of the principle of Free Trade— 
the departed statesman’s services to his country have been such as en- 
title him to the highest honours that can be rendered .to his memory. 
Nor whilst his country remembers these invaluable services, will she 
forget that to serve her for her own sake was ever with Sir Robert Peel 
the crowning end of his exertions. He was not one of those who serve 
their country that their country may in turn aggrandise them. His was 
a pure and disinterested patriotism. Wealth he needed not to seek— 
noisy applause he disdained to cater for—the honours of rank he mag- 
nanimously refused. ‘To retain his place in the assembly of the Com- 
mons of England, and to serve his country, in place or out of it, as he 
best might, was the summit of his ambition. The sentiment of the great 
Roman orator might have been his motto :—“ Nihil ex omnibus rebus 
humanisest praeclarius aut praestantius quamde Republica bene mereri.” 
It was a wise, as well as a noble ambition. The name which he has 
carried with him from the cradle to the grave will go down to posterity 
as one of the great historical names of his country, and it would have 
been a pitiable, a suicidal exchange, had he bartered it fer any title he 
might have assumed. ‘The Sovereign may bestow rank; the People 
alone can confer glory. 

Besides his devotion to politics, Sir Robert Peel found time to attend 
to the pursuits of literature, to the furtherance of science, and to the plea- 
sures of art. No minister ever deserved better of literary men and 
artists than he. With a sincere and intelligent appreciation of their 
pursuits, he had also a deep sympathy with their struggles and _priva- 
tions. From the resources of his own wealth, he munificently encou- 
raged their exertions; and, as the dispenser of the public bounty, he 
caused it to flow liberally in their direction. To him the nation owes 
it, that the pension-list bears the narnes of some of its most gifted mem- 
bers, and that resources which used to be squandered on nameless indi- 
viduals, to whom the country owed nothing, are now, in some measure 
at least, made to benefit those whose works have conferred a glory on 
the age, and carried instruction and enjoyment to the firesides of thou- 
sands. Southey, Wordsworth, Montgomery, Tytler, Macculloch, Ten- 
nyson, Somerville, Faraday, owe the pensions they enjoyed, or still en- 
joy, to his selection; and not a few of the families of men of genius have 
been rescued from penury by his prompt and judicious care. 

In private life, the character of Sir Robert was without a stain. Cor- 
rect and equitable in all his dealings, liberal and eonsiderate as a land- 
lord, generous as a master, he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of all 

his dependents. The coldness which strangers sometimes complained 
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of in his manners, had no existence within the narrower circle of social 
and domestic life. He was a faithful and cordial friend, a kind and 
watchful parent, a true and affectionate husband. The noble compli- 
ment which Lady Peel has paid to his memory, in declining to be made 
a peeress, choosing to carry with her to the grave the name of her hus- 
band, shows how justly she appreciated, and how much she was worthy 
of, his love. 

A national monument has been decreed to his memory. In comme- 
moration of his abilities and his worth, of his wide-spread fame, and of 
the benefits conferred by his measures on his country, it might bear the 
following words—often quoted, but never more appropriately than as 
applied to him— 


* CLARUM ET VENERABILE NOMEN 
GENTIBUS, ET MULTUM NOSTRE QUOD PRODERAT URBI.” 
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REGENERATION. By Witit1aAm ANDERSON, D).D. Glasgow: Jackson. 

This is a short treatise on a subject of vast importance. In discuss- 
ing the earlier branches of his subject, Dr Anderson appears a little too 
playful; but, when he gets fairly into the theme, he grapples most man- 
fully and most successfully with its great difficulties. The section on 
the “ Agency” in regeneration is one of clear consecutive thought ; logical, 
and powerful argumentation. No man of an able and cultivated mind, 
whatever be his theological opinions, can turn from this discussion with 
indifference or disgust. He feels that he is in company with one who 
has a mind, and who uses it. 


THE Young Man’s Gurpe acarnst Inripetity. By the Rev. G. 
Mrrcewett, M.A., LL.D. Edinburgh: Whyte & Co. 

Dr Mitchell goes over a wide field in this volume; and he has suc- 
ceeded in making the discussions on the numerous topics on which he 
touches wonderfully ample and generally satisfactory. We observe, 
with much pleasure, that he has drawn a voice, distinct and full, from 
modern science and the recent discoveries among the tombs and temples 
of Egypt, in favour of the book of our theology and our religion. This 
is a safe guide to young men on those subjects of great and permanent 
interest to which it refers, and in connection with which there are at pre- 
sent so many influences operating unfavourably upon the youthful mind. 


Tue PoreticaL Works OF JoHN StruTHERS, with Autobiography. 
Two vols. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton & Co. 

The name of John Struthers has not of late been so prominently before 
the public as it was wont to be. Perhaps this is more in accordance 
with the wishes and feelings of the retiring author. There was a time 
when his verses and essays were in everybody’s mouth ; and when Joanna 
Baillie and Sir Walter Scott thought it no condescension to admit him 
to the familiarities of friendship. The present publication will revive 
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the merited fame of the venerable poet, and secure him a place among 
the men of talent and genial temperament who have risen from the body 
of the people. The autobiography, albeit we are not over partial to this 
kind of writing, has been to us a rich treat. There are facts, events, and 
experiences in his history which bear being put upon record ; and these 
are singled out, and traced, and descanted on in a way perfectly unique, 
It would, perhaps, be too much for us to say, that there does not, at times, 
ooze out a little comfortable egotism ; but we are sure of this, that there 
runs throughout the narrative a deeper and more prolific vein of quiet 
irresistible humour. We have certainly floated far away (most unfortu- 
nately, in his estimation) from many of the notions and opinions pro- 
mulgated by our author; nevertheless, the existence of these, their 
sincere profession, and the (mild) anathemas hurled at all those who 
have imbibed liberal and progressive ideas, lend, in our estimation, a 
certain charm to the book. We know not where a more accurate idea 
could be got of the state of the working population of Scotland, a gene- 
ration ago, than this autobiography contains. The poetical pieces re- 
published in these volumes—“ The Poor Man’s Sabbath,” “The House 
of Mourning,” and “ The Plough”—have long been before the public, and 
have been highly appreciated. 


Suecestive Hints TOWARDS IMPROVED SECULAR Epvucation. By the 
Rey. Ricoarp Dawes, A.M.—Sanitation : THE Means or HEALTH. 
London: Groombridge & Sons. 

The Rev. Richard Dawes, vicar of King’s Somborne, is extensively 
known as the author of two or three works, that have had a wide circu- 
lation, on the question of education. He takes a deep interest in the 
village school where he resides ; and in the volume under notice gives 
a detailed account of what is there taught, and the manner in which it is 
taught. Encouraged by the success that has attended his labours, he 
has published this work that others may have the advantage of his ex- 
perience ; and, irrespective altogether of what may be one’s opinion on 
the abstract principle of national or non-national education, there cannot 
be a doubt that the extensive circulation, and the free use of these 
“ Hints,” will contribute much to the advancement of a work of such 
vast importance, as the rational and liberal training of the people. 

The second work, whose title is inserted above, is an elementary 
catechism, the first of a series. Its title sufficiently indicates the nature 
of its contents. The object and execution of the series are thus stated 
by the editors :—“ A series of catechisms, well adapted by their com- 
pleteness, precision, and simplicity, for the purposes of Home Education, 
as well as for use in schools. The information conveyed will be suited 
to the capacity of children, and the subjects treated in an inviting and 
familiar style. They will be the original composition of competent 
writers, and second to no works of their class yet published.” Judging 
from the specimen before us, we have no hesitation in saying that this 
series will be a great acquisition. “ Sanitation” is unpretending, but it 
is brimful of important matter. 
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